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Social Security in Review 


Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


RTHUR S. FLEMMING was sworn in 
A as Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on August 1, 
1958, and became the third person to 
head the Department. He succeeded 
Marion B. Folsom, who resigned to 
return to private life. Mr. Flemming 
left the presidency of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, to which he had been ap- 
pointed in 1948, to take the Cabinet 
position. 

Mr. Flemming has served the Gov- 
ernment in many capacities. From 
1939 to 1948 he was a member of the 
Civil Service Commission, and he has 
held posts in the Office of Production 
Management, the Navy Department, 
the War Manpower Commission, the 
Labor Department, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and the Hoover 
Commission. He returned to Ohio 
Wesleyan in 1957, after serving as Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation. 


OASI Beneficiary 
Survey, 1957 


The findings of a national sample 
survey of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance beneficiaries, conducted by the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance in the fall of 1957, are now 
becoming available. Highlights from 
the first preliminary tabulations of 
data relating to the money income of 
beneficiaries (as released to the press 
July 10) are presented on pages 17-23 
of this issue of the Buttetin. Infor- 
mation will be available later on the 
net worth of beneficiaries at the end 
of 1957, on their availability for and 
attitudes toward employment, and on 
their medical care costs during the 
year. 

This is the second nationwide cross- 
section survey of the characteristics 











and the economic resources of bene- 
ficiaries. The first survey, conducted 
by the Bureau in the fall of 1951, cov- 
ered retired workers and the aged 
widows of workers insured under the 
program. The 1957 survey covered, in 
addition, children receiving survivor 
benefits and their widowed mothers. 
Plans are now being developed for a 
retirement-history study that will 
shed light on changes in the re- 
sources, the living arrangements, and 
the health status of retired workers 
and aged widows during the 10 or 12 
years following their entitlement to 
insurance benefits. 

The 1951 income position of aged 
beneficiaries (who experienced no 
benefit suspensions during the survey 
year) was described in the BULLETIN 


for June 1953, and an evaluation of 
their economic situation was pre- 
sented in the April 1954 issue. Until 
more detailed tabulations for 1957 
have been prepared and the interrela- 
tionships analyzed, it is not possible 
to appraise the changes in beneficiary 
income that took place between 1951 
and 1957. 

It is clear, however, that old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits were 
the principal means of support for 
large numbers of aged persons in 
1957, as they had been in 1951, and 
that there was a substantial increase 
in the average total money income of 
beneficiaries—well in excess of the 
8.3-percent price rise during the 6 
years. 

The median money income of $2,190 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) .. 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) .. 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker).... 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month .... 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 


May April Ma 

1958 1958 195 
racaaraidak 11,759 11,628 10,176 
Sctweevene $650 $641 $545 
$65.54 $65.41 $63.91 
$72.87 $73.75 $65.35 
oven manas 2,464 2,466 2,506 
snietet-ane Gata 2,721 2,688 2,393 
apices 108 108 108 
310 305 282 
SORT LEGON 432 454 309 
vopiwewess $61.41 $61.24 $58.56 
27.29 27.33 26.11 
py = > 66.55 66.65 63.82 
60.43 60.61 59.24 
PP ree 61.24 61.11 55.93 
sige 2s Sean 1,538 1,983 1,001 
2,732 2,967 1,199 
eo $364 $404 $146 
ae $30.80 $30.88 $27.47 





from all sources in 1957 for retired 


couples with both husband and wife 
receiving benefits compares with $1,- 
470 in 1951, and the median of $880 
for aged widows in 1957 with $620 in 
1951. In 1957, as in 1951, nearly one- 
fifth of the retired couples had no 
money income other than their bene- 
fit or less than $75 during the year. 
One-fourth of the aged widows in 
both studies reported their benefit as 
their sole source of money income. At 
the other extreme, the relative num- 
ber of retired couples with $1,500 or 
more in addition to their benefits 
increased from one-fifth to one-third, 
and the proportion of aged widows 
with $900 or more besides their bene- 
fit rose from one-eighth to one-fifth. 


Program Operations 


Monthly benefits totaling approxi: 
mately $649.7 million were being paid 
under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program at the end 
of May to almost 11.8 million per- 
sons. The number of beneficiaries 
rose 130,000 during the month. Al- 
though the increase was less than 
that of the preceding month, May 
was the fourth consecutive month 
in which the rise exceeded 100,000. 

At the end of May, old-age, wife’s, 
husband’s, widow’s, widower’s, and 
parent’s benefits were going to almost 
9.6 million men aged 65 or over and 
women aged 62 and over—about 1.2 
million more than in May 1957. Re- 
tired workers made up 68 percent of 


all aged beneficiaries; their average 
monthly benefit of $65.54 was $1.63 
higher than the average a year ear- 
lier. Persons receiving wife’s or hus- 
band’s benefits represented 19 percent 
of the aged group; those receiving 
widow’s or widower’s benefits, 12 per- 
cent; and those receiving parent’s 
benefits, less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. 

About 1,362,000 orphaned children 
and 195,000 children of old-age bene- 
ficiaries were receiving monthly 
child’s benefits at the end of May 
(including child’s benefits being paid 
to disabled persons aged 18 or over 
whose disability began before age 18). 
Almost 90,000 wives (under age 65 
and with child beneficiaries in their 
care) of old-age beneficiaries and 340,- 
J00 mothers of orphaned child bene- 
ficiaries also were receiving monthly 
benefits. Monthly disability insurance 
benefits were being paid to 195,000 
disabled workers aged 50-64 at an 
average monthly rate of $74.22. 

Monthly benefit awards continued 
at a high level in May and totaled 
222,000—49,000 less than in April but 
more than in any other month since 
July 1957. Lump-sum death payments 
totaling $12.9 million were awarded 
in May to 66,800 persons. More than 
1 million monthly benefits and three- 
tenths of a million lump-sum pay: 
ments have been awarded since the 
beginning of 1958. 


@ The total number of persons aided 


under the five public assistance pro- 
grams decreased in May for the first 
time in 10 months. It is estimated 
that 6.8 million persons were on the 
rolls in May—roughly 50,000 fewer 
than in April. The most important 
factor in the decline in the overall 
total was the drop of 93,000 or 7.1 
percent in the number of persons re- 
ceiving general assistance. The de- 
crease in that program reflected, to a 
large extent, improvement in eco- 
nomic conditions. The slightly down- 
ward trend in the number of persons 
receiving old-age assistance continued, 
but the decline of 1,600 or 0.1 percent 
was the smallest in 7 months. 

The upward movement in the num- 
ber of persons receiving payments un- 
der the program of aid to dependent 
children continued, with an increase 
of 33,100 or 1.2 percent. This rise, 
however, was considerably less than 
the monthly average increase of 46,- 
300 in the preceding 5 months. In 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled the increase in the number 
of recipients was 4,600 or 1.5 percent, 
and in aid to the blind 200 more per- 
sons received aid than in April. 

Caseload changes in most of the 
States paralleled those in the national 
totals. The greatest relative changes 
occurred, as usual, in general as- 
sistance. About a fourth of the States 
experienced decreases of more than 
10 percent in the number of cases. 
The largest increase, by far, was 
that in West Virginia, where the 





May 

1958 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands) ................00eeee- 68,965 
I a aig case bcd, Suid Sith NS Swe Le Sim MS eee RIees 64,061 
SDE oie 6 bigaiuics anaes Ss ws Wha 6 6 PCRER RECS ee eCNte - 4,904 

Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 

I SR | re eee crc ce: $344.3 
Mace Griadlary Gisnirscments ...... 0.66 ci cea cise e dee ee eis ee ole 233.9 
eee IN oo aS Sie wine. aroitrareineiaiave are GR BU Sele okt 41.3 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income........... 42.0 
Social insurance abd’ related payments... ccicccccccccsecdeses 20.5 
Ce a ee ene srs kere 3.1 
Ne I a RN bay saw iden 5 cag Sy SyaNanbslehalal eo SM OS ATS 10.2 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................. 6.8 
eT STR FF Ball TG TIIG ooo nani oc cess ee cisisleuec cbc seed ae 123.6 
Pee ee ee ete, Cc, SP eis Lowa. ites Biteeers ate Gel ay 121.6 
SE ee a eee ee. eee 143.7 





1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

2Bureau of the Census. Beginning with 1957 data, two 
relatively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work”) are assigned to different 
classifications, mostly to the unemployed. The change in de- 
finitions lowers the employment estimates by about 200,000— 
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300,000 


April “— Calendar year 
1958 195 1957 1956 
68,027 67,893 67,946 67,530 
62,907 65,178 65,011 64,979 
5,120 2,715 2,936 2,551 
$343.1 $343.2 $343.4 $326.9 

233.2 238.3 238.8 227.2 
41.2 40.7 40.8 39.6 
42.0 41.6 41.4 39.8 
20.0 16.3 15.9 13.5 

3.0 2.7 2.8 2.6 
10.4 10.3 10.4 9.9 
6.7 6.8 6.8 5.7 


123.5 119.6 120.2 116.2 
121.6 114.6 115.4 111.7 
142.7 137.3 138.0 132.6 


a month for recent years and raises unemployment 
estimates by almost the same amount. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department 
of Commerce. Components differ from those published by the 
Department, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, 
see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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number of general assistance cases 
rose 27.3 percent. In that State the 
increase reflected the continuing 
effect of a liberalization in April of 
policies governing eligibility for as- 
sistance. This liberalization author- 
ized assistance to meet the emergency 
needs of employable persons and was 
made possible by an additional State 
appropriation of $100,000. 

In aid to the permanently and total- 
ly disabled the largest increases in 
the number of recipients were con- 
centrated as in other recent months 
in California (351), Tllinois (1,124), 
and Texas (426). In general, State 
changes in the number of recipients 
were relatively small for each of the 
special types of public assistance. 

For the five programs combined, 
total payments (including vendor pay 
ments for medical care) rose $456,000 
or 0.2 percent to $285.7 million. Ex- 
penditures for aid to dependent chil- 
dren increased $809,000 or 1.1 percent, 
and payments for each of the other 
special types of public assistance rose 
by a smaller amount. In general as- 
sistance, total payments (excluding 
vendor payments for medical care) 
declined $1,271,000 or 4.6 percent. 

For the country as a whole the aver- 
age assistance payment under each 
program changed only slightly from 
April to May. In several States, chang 
es in average payments for the special 
types of public assistance reflected 
changes in the average amounts of 
vendor payments for medical care. In 
Maryland, for example, the initiation 
of vendor payments for medical care 
was largely responsible for the fairly 
sizable increases in average payments. 
Vendor payments for medical care in 
behalf of recipients of the special 
types of public assistance in Arkansas 
were considerably larger in May than 
in April, and food allowances were 
raised by $4 in old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind. The State’s average 
payment per recipient increased $5.35 
in old-age assistance, $0.99 in aid to 
dependent children, $4.42 in aid to 
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the blind, and $3.72 in aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. Mis- 
souri, to conserve funds, applied a 7- 
percent reduction in payments to 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children. The average payment per 
family dropped $6.19, and the average 
payment per recipient declined $1.66. 

Substantial changes in average pay- 
ments were more frequent in general 
assistance than in the special types 
of public assistance. The changes in 
that program ranged from a decrease 
of $8.23 per case in Colorado to an 
increase of $7.61 per case in Michigan 


@ More than 1.5 million workers cov- 
ered by the State unemployment in- 
surance programs and the program of 
unemployment compensation for Fed- 
eral workers became newly unem- 
ployed during May and filed initial 
claims for benefits. The total was 22 
percent less than that in April but 54 
percent more than that in May 1957. 
Expansion in outdoor employment 
was primarily responsible for lowering 
by 10 percent the number of insured 
jobless workers, to a weekly average 
of slightly less than 3 million. This 
average was, however, 121 percent 
higher than that a year earlier. 

In an average week, 2.7 million un- 
employed workers received benefit 
checks—8 percent fewer than in April 
and 128 percent more than in May 
1957. Although benefits, totaling 
$363.6 million, were 10 percent less 
than the amount paid in April, they 
were 150 percent more than the total 
a year earlier. The number of claim- 
ants exhausting benefit rights con- 
tinued to rise, increasing 2 percent 
from the April total and 122 percent 
from that in May 1957 to 237,000. The 
average check paid in May for total 
unemployment was $30.80. 


Consultants’ Report 
on BOASI 


The group of business executives 
appointed in 1957 by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 


survey the operations of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
submitted its report on June 20, 1958. 
The group, headed by Reinhard A. 
Hohaus, vice president and chief actu- 
ary of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, limited its study large- 
ly to the “two major areas indicated 
by the Secretary—electronic data pro- 
cessing and the operations in the field 
directly affecting the public, with the 
greatest emphasis placed on the possi- 
bilities arising from appropriate uses 
of new electronic machines.” 

The consultants listed some general 
impressions concerning the adminis- 
tration of the program. They found 
that the Bureau is “carrying out its 
mission in a sound and vigorous man- 
ner,” and they commented on the “ef- 
fective and competent manner in 
which the staff ... appeared to be 
managing their responsibilities” and 
on the “imoression of both efficiency 
and friendiuuess created by the typi- 
cal OASI district office.” 

In addition to a number of specific 
changes in the Bureau’s procedures, 
the consultants made six recommen- 
dations “of major scope”: (1) Placing 
of more emphasis on central planning 
to ensure a continuing evaluation of 
methods and procedures from the 
perspective of the total Bureau job; 
(2) review of work processes and or- 
ganizational assignments from the 
point of view of integrated data pro- 
cessing; (3) research in and develop- 
ment of special electronic equipment 
and strengthening of intergovernmen- 
tal organizations now providing a 
clearinghouse service for information 
in this area; (4) transfer of the 
check-writing function associated 
with benefit payments from the Treas- 
ury Department to the Bureau; (5) 
adoption of the proposal for combined 
annual reporting for income-tax and 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance purposes; and (6) obtaining 
of expert advice and assistance, as 
needed, from available organizations, 
government or private. 








Trends in Workmen’s C ompensation: 
Coverage, Benefits, and Costs 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the passage of the 
first effective workmen's compensation law in the United States 


—the Federal Act of 1908. 


The act, although providing only 


limited benefits for certain Federal employees engaged in 


hazardous work, served as a precedent for State action. 
such laws are in effect in all the States. 


Today 
This anniversary is an 


appropriate time to take stock of recent trends in the Federal 
and State programs and to measure their accomplishments. 


surance aspects of workmen’s 

compensation programs in the 
United States sooner or later runs 
into the problem of securing compara- 
tive State and nationwide data on 
coverage, benefits, and costs. Work- 
men’s compensation legislation, which 
is designed to compensate occupa- 
tionally injured workers and their 
families for wage loss and medical 
expenses, regardless of fault or blame, 
has developed on a State-by-State 
basis. In addition to the 48 State 
laws, there are Federal acts covering 
civilian employees of the Federal 
Government, private employees in the 
District of Columbia, and longshore- 
men and harbor workers. The laws 
differ materially in the scope of cov- 
erage, benefit provisions, administra- 
tive and legal procedures, and, most 
importantly, in the methods used to 
assure that compensation will be paid 
when due. 

Employers in most States are re- 
quired either to carry insurance 
against work accidents with private 
insurance companies that are ap- 
proved by the State insurance depart- 
ment or to give proof of ability to 
carry their own risk (self-insurance). 
In seven States, however, they must 
insure with an “exclusive” State in- 
surance fund (in two of the seven, 
they may instead self-insure), and in 
11 there is a State fund that is “com- 
petitive” with private insurance car- 
riers. Federal employees are provided 


\ NY attempt to evaluate the in- 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. The material was 
prepared with the technical assistance of 
Thomas Karter, of the Division of Pro- 
gram Research. 
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protection through a federally fi- 
nanced and operated system. 

For many years the Division of 
Program Research has recognized the 
need for gathering nationwide data 
on the experience and operations of 
the workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams. As early as 1942, methods 
were devised to estimate the amount 
of benefit payments made under each 
of the State and Federal programs.! 
Since then, annual estimates of bene- 
fit payments have been published in 
the SocIiaL SECURITY BULLETIN (for re- 
cent years, in the December issue). 
In 1950 the Division developed a meth- 
odology for estimating coverage, which 
was published in the BULLETIN along 
with available data on program opera- 
tions.- In 1954, these research efforts 
were expanded to obtain cost esti- 
mates and to develop further measures 
of the scope and adequacy of the pro- 
gram, including a one-time estimate 
of the number of beneficiaries draw- 
ing workmen’s compensation pay- 
ments.2. Many of these yardsticks 
have now been incorporated in the 
annual series published in the BULLE- 
TIN. 

The present article, in addition to 
reappraising and refining previous es- 
timating procedures, brings up to 





1 Michalina M. Libman, ‘“‘Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Benefits in the United States, 
1939 and 1940,” Social Security Bulletin, 
January 1942. 

2 Dorothy McCamman, ‘‘Workmen’s Com- 
pensation: Coverage, Premiums, and Pay- 
ments,” Social Security Bulletin, July 
1950. 

3 Dorothy McCamman and Alfred M. 
Skolnik, “Workmen’s Compensation: 
Measures of Accomplishment,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, March 1954. 


by ALFRED M. SKOLNIK* 


date the statistics for the various 
measures used in evaluating the pro- 
gram. It also consolidates in continu- 
ous series, going back in most cases 
to 1948, the data on the number of 
workers and amount of payroll cov- 
ered by workmen’s compensation, the 
amount of benefits paid, the relation- 
ship of benefits to payroll and wage 
loss and of premium costs to payroll, 
the loss ratios and expense ratios, and 
the administrative costs of the State 
agencies. 


Coverage 
Methodology 


In estimating coverage under work- 
men’s compensation programs, it is 
desirable to have a measure of cover- 
age that is comparable with that used 
for other social insurance programs, 
such as unemployment insurance and 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance. Under the latter programs, 
coverage is generally presented in 
terms of the number of workers in 
covered employment at a particular 
point in time (usually, the pay period 
ending nearest the fifteenth of the 
month). Average monthly employ- 
ment is obtained by averaging the 
monthly figures reported in the calen- 
dar year. Such employment data— 
as well as payroll data—are relatively 
easy to obtain as a byproduct of the 
operational data needed for the col- 
lection of contributions and the pay- 
ment of benefits. 

Comparable data for the State 
workmen’s compensation programs 
are much more difficult to obtain. In 
the majority of the States the risk of 
work injury is underwritten by pri- 
vate commercial carriers or is self- 
insured by the employer, and hence 
most State governments do not obtain 
employer reports on covered employ- 
ment or payrolls except when a State 
insurance fund is actually underwrit- 
ing the risk. 

The Division of Program Research 
has developed over the years, how- 
ever, a method of estimating coverage 
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wy vullding up in each State a cov- 
ered workmen’s compensation payroll 
figure from various sources. This fig- 
ure is then translated into an esti- 
mate of the number of workers cov- 
ered in an average month by using 
the relationship between payrolls and 
average monthly employment under 
the State unemployment insurance 
program. Use of this conversion meth- 
od yields a coverage estimate that is 
on the same basis as the coverage fig- 
ure for the unemployment insurance 
program. 

Because of the time required to 
gather the material, the estimates 
have been made only for specific 
benchmark years—1940, 1946, and, 
now, 1953. The year 1953 is the latest 
full calendar year for which the pri- 
vate carrier payroll estimates could 
be computed for all States. This time 
lag is inevitable since the data ob- 
tained are based on policy-year ex- 
perience that extends into succeeding 
calendar years and cannot be fully 
evaluated until 2 or 3 years after the 
end of the policy year. 

Nevertheless, the benchmark data 
serve a valuable purpose in providing 
a basis for estimating coverage in the 
intervening and succeeding years. For 
each State the estimated average 
monthly number of covered workers 
in 1953 was projected to 1956, on the 
basis of the percentage change in 
average monthly employment covered 
under the unemployment insurance 
programs, with adjustments where 
necessary for changes in the coverage 
provisions of the laws. In the past 
such projections have produced cover- 
age estimates that were confirmed to 
a large extent by later benchmark 
surveys. 

Estimating 1953 payrolls.—The first 
step in making the 1953 benchmark 
estimates of coverage was to derive 
for each State separate estimates of 
covered payroll for each type of in- 
surer—private carriers, State funds, 
and self-insurers. The National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance, as in 
earlier years, made available payroll 
data reported to it for. rate-making 
purposes by private insyrance com- 
panies in 40 States. 

These payroll data were compiled 
for policy years during the period 
1952 through 1954 that varied from 
State to State. The policy year, the 
basic period of time in calculating 
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compensation rates, is the period cov: 
ered by all the policies issued in a 
given 12-month period. (Workmen’s 
compensation policies are written for 
12-month periods and may be issued 
at any time during the year.) Conse- 
quently, experience pertaining to a 
policy year cuts across more than one 
12-month period, and it was necessary 
to estimate the payrolls for a calen- 
dar year on the assumption that 
policywriting is evenly distributed 
throughout the year. 

The payroll data provided by the 
Council understate the actual amount 
of payroll protected through private 
insurance for three reasons, with the 
degree of underreporting varying 
somewhat from State to State: 

1. Some States do not require pri- 
vate carriers to report their experi- 
ence for rate-making purposes, and in 
these States it is possible that not 
all carriers may belong to the Coun- 
cil. Since members of the Council 
report their experience for every 
State, however, the amount of under- 
reporting in these States is primarily 
limited to domestic carriers (carriers 
restricted to conducting business in 
a single State). Council membership 
is known to be preponderant and 
representative in each State for 
which the Council makes rates. 

2. Some of the business underwrit- 
ten by private carriers—perhaps 1-2 
percent—is rated not by payroll but 
by manhours or per capita. Carriers 
find it more feasible to insure per- 
sons in certain occupations, such as 
taxicab operators, domestic servants, 
and aviators, through a “per capita’ 
or “use’’ charge. 

3. In some instances, the earnings 
of individual workers in excess of 
$100 a week are not reported. This 
practice varies according to jurisdic- 
tion and classification of risk and 
the extent to which the employer’s 
records show such information sepa- 
rately. With the general rise in wage 
levels, this underreporting has grown 
in importance since World War IO, 
but it may be of less importance in 
the future as the payroll limitation 
is raised in an increasing number of 
jurisdictions from $100 a week to 
$300 in accordance with insurance 
industry recommendations. 

Some adjustment for the under- 
reporting represented by these three 
factors may be made by comparing 


the premiums of the carriers repcrt- 
ing payrolls to the Council with the 
premiums compiled by the Spectator: 
Insurance by States, which obtains 
reports for all private carriers in the 
Nation. The premium data reported 
to the Council refer to the same busi- 
ness and policy year covered by the 
reported payroll. Consequently, for 
States where comparison with Spec- 
tator premiums indicated that the 
Council does not have a complete re- 
port of private-carrier business, the 
relationship based on premiums was 
used to inflate the payroll insured by 
Council members. This method per- 
mitted only rough adjustments, how- 
ever, since Spectator data consist of 
written premiums for a calendar year 
and Council data consist of earned 
premiums converted from a policy- 
year to a calendar-year basis. 

The Council also provided data on 
policy-year payrolls for seven com- 
petitive State funds, which were 
treated in the same way as the pri- 
vate carrier payrolls. For most of the 
other States with State funds, payroll 
or employment data were either pub- 
lished or made available by the indi- 
vidual State agencies. 

The widest margin of error in 
building up a covered payroll figure 
occurs in the estimates of self-insur- 
ance payrolls. Only a few States col- 
lect information on the payrolls or 
average employment of employers 
who qualify as self-insurers. In most 
instances, therefore, estimates of self- 
insurance payrolls were developed by 
using known relationships between 
self-insurers and private carriers in 
the State concerning such items as 
taxes, benefits paid or awarded, and 
number of accident cases or claims. 
These relationships served as indica- 
tors rather than exact measures and 
were adjusted to reflect the fact that 
self-insurance in one State may be 
concentrated in the mining industry 
and have high benefit payments in 
relation to payrolls, and that in 
another State self-insurers are pre- 
dominantly government units with 
low benefit payments in relation to 
payrolls. 

Converting payroll data into em- 
ployment data—The 1953 covered 
payroll thus developed for each State 
was divided by the annual average 
wage of workers covered by the 
State’s unemployment insurance pro- 








gram in 1953 to arrive at an estimate 
of the number of workers covered by 
workmen’s compensation in an aver- 
age month in that year. This esti- 
mate assumes that the average wage, 
as well as the turnover of workers 
covered by workmen’s compensation, 
is comparable with that of workers 
covered by unemployment insurance. 

It was desirable to adjust the un- 
employment insurance annual wage 
for a few States, however, where 
there were substantial differences in 
the coverage provisions of the two 
laws, especially with respect to the 
exclusion of firms because of size. 
The statistical evidence available in- 
dicates that the unemployment in- 
surance average wage in a State is 
affected by the numerical size-of-firm 
exclusion under the State law—that 
is, the more inclusive the law, the 
lower the computed average wage of 
the entire covered group. 

Thus, in a State where the unem- 
ployment insurance law covered firms 
with eight or more employees (as of 
1953) but the workmen’s compensa- 
tion program was applicable to all 
employment or to firms with fewer 
than eight workers, the assumption 
was made that the average annual 
wage in work covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance was higher than the 
average for employees covered by 
workmen’s compensation. Conse- 
quently, a downward adjustment in 
the average wage was made, based on 
the differences revealed by compari- 
son of old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance data and unemploy- 
ment insurance data.4 

It should be noted that estimates 
of workmen’s compensation coverage 
produced by this method include only 
employees of firms that actually carry 


4A State-by-State comparison of pay- 
roll and employment figures for January- 
March 1953 for the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program (which has 
no size-of-firm restrictions) and for the 
unemployment insurance program showed 
that in States without such restrictions 
the difference in the computed average 
quarterly wage was less than $5. In States 
whose unemployment insurance program 
covered two or more workers, the average 
quarterly wage paid in work covered by 
that program exceeded by $22 the average 
for work covered by old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. For States whose 
unemployment insurance program covered 
four workers, the difference was $36, and 
where the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram covered eight workers, it was $58 


insurance or that submit the required 
financial proof of ability to self-in- 
sure. In practically every State 
there are additional employers who 
are “subject” to the law but who, 
though not specifically exempted by 
statute, either reject the provisions 
of the law (if it is elective) or fail to 
carry the necessary insurance or 
qualify as self-insurers (if it is com- 
pulsory). Limiting the estimates to 
those who actually carry insurance or 
submit financial proof of ability to 
self-insure has merit, since generally 
only employees of such firms have 
assurance that benefits will be paid 
without litigation in cases of work- 
connected accident—an important 
attribute of workmen’s compensation 
legislation. 

The coverage estimates include, 
however, those employers who volun- 
tarily come under a State workmen’s 
compensation law by taking out in- 
surance or qualifying as a self-insur- 
er. Each State’s total also includes 
estimates of workers covered by the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, practically all of 
whom are insured by private carriers. 
The number of Federal workers cov- 
ered under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act is estimated sepa- 
rately and not distributed among the 
States. Railroad workers in inter- 
state commerce and seamen in the 
American merchant marine are Cov- 
ered by statutory provisions for em- 
ployer liability rather than by a work- 
men’s compensation law and there- 
fore are not included in the esti- 
mates. 


State and National Estimates 


Table 1 presents 1953 benchmark 
coverage figures for each State and 
the projections for 1956. In previous 
articles, the individual State figures 
were not published, since not all the 
State agencies were able to evaluate 
them. 

For the 1953 benchmark survey, in- 
dividual State estimates of coverage, 
as well as a detailed description of 
the estimating method, were submit- 


5 Employees of self-insured State and 
local political subdivisions are included in 
the estimates whether or not the employ- 
ing unit submits financial proof of ability 
to self-insure, since in many States finan- 
cial solvency of the employing unit is 
assumed and proof is not required by law. 


ted as before to the State workmen’s 
compensation administrative agen- 
cies for review and comment. In most 
instances the States replied that the 
estimates were reasonable, sometimes 
adding a qualification to the effect 
that the agency had no data with 
which to evaluate the estimates. In 
the few instances where questions 
were raised concerning the estimat- 
ing method or the relationships used 
to estimate self-insurance payrolls, 
the differences were satisfactorily re- 
solved. A number of States provided 
additional data or suggestions for im- 
proving the estimates. 


Table 1.—Estimated average monthly 
number of wage and salary workers 
covered by workmen's compensa- 
tion, 1953 and 1956 


{In thousands] 


States 1953 | 1956 
Continental | 

Wa es Waa < 40 ,407-40 ,977 | 41,579-42,129 
Alabama.__- ; ‘ 440 465 
i a 165 195 
Arkansas___- see 205 215 
Califormia....<....... 3,700-3 ,800 4,100-4, 200 
OGiprage............... 275 305 
Connecticut... ....-.- 690-750 700-755 
Delaware ____- Sic 110 120 
Ve 26 224 | 222 
| EES ae 630 790 
Ce 550 590 
CS re 100-110 110-120 
a eee al 3,000 | 3,110 
ee 1,040-1,115 1,015-1,085 
Lee S 450 455 
i eee PaAe eet 320 315 
Le: 5 550 550 
Louisiana. a eee 480 | 510 
LN an ae 175 175 
peeryiend............ 565 600 
Massachusetts_____-- | 1,335-1,395 | 1,360-1,420 
Mignigan...........- 1,840-1 ,950 1,800-1 ,900 
Minnesota.-.-....---- | 720 | 740 
Mississippi-----.----- 205 | 220 
co ae 825 | 815 
Montana. ........-. 125 | 130 
Nebraska_-_----------| 210 | 210 
Nevada___- ieee: 50 | 60 
New Hampshire- ---- 130 | 3: 
New Jersey-.-------- | 1,570-1,690 | 1,625-1,745 
New Mexico.---.-.-..- | 100-105 | 110-115 
New York___.....--- | 4,680 4,730 
North Carolina -___- 760 | 815 
North Dakota__-__--- | 70 | 75 
i) rE 2,710 | 2,780 
Oklahoma. .......--- 270 | 285 
EE. 290 300 
Pennsylvania_._-_--- 3,500 3,380 
Rhode Island__-___--- 250 250 
South Carolina. --___- 305-335 | 300-330 
South Dakota______-- 75 | 78 
Tennessee __________- 510 | 525 
See 1,255 1,350 
CL eee 165 185 
i. re 71 73 
Wiwens.........-.... } 675 | 725 
Washington____.___- 435 | 460 
West Virginia_______- 400 | 385 
Wisconsin__-__..___-- 850 875 
i. || 52 | 52 
Federal employees !_- 2,305 2,209 


1 In continental U.S. only. 
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Because of the considerable refine- 
ment made in the estimating method 
since the first benchmark survey, the 
individual State figures are consid- 
ered sufficiently accurate to justify 
their publication. The State esti- 
mates are not uniformly good, par- 
ticularly with respect to the amount 
included for coverage by self-insured 
firms, and where much estimating 
was involved a range was used to em- 
brace the probable situation. 

In an average month in 1956, an 
estimated 41.6-42.1 million workers 
had protection under the State and 
Federal workmen’s compensation pro- 
grams. The payroll covered by these 
programs is estimated at $176—-$178 
billion for the calendar year. Work- 
men’s compensation thus covered al- 
most four-fifths of the 53.6 million 
civilian wage and salary workers in 
the continental United States in 1956 
and slightly more than this propor- 
tion of the $217.5 billion in civilian 
wages and salaries. 

The proportion of the employed la- 
bor force covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation has shown little change in 
recent years, hovering between 78-80 
percent for the years 1951—56 (table 
2).° In contrast, coverage of the un- 
employment insurance programs (ex- 
cluding railroad unemployment in- 
surance) increased from 170 percent 
in 1951 to 77 percent in 1956, pri- 
marily because of the Federal legis- 
lation that (1) extended coverage to 
Federal civilian employees as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, and (2) lowered the mini- 
mum size-of-firm exemption from less 
than eight to less than four employ- 
ees, effective January 1, 1956. Before 
these extensions, workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage exceeded that of the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams by about 4 million workers in 
the period 1951-54, even though the 
elective nature of many workmen’s 
compensation laws resulted in the ex- 
clusion of some industrial workers 
who were protected against the risk 
of unemployment. 

Primarily responsible for the ear- 
lier difference in coverage between 


6 Slight year-to-year fluctuations in the 
proportions covered are not considered 
significant in light of the sampling varia- 
tion associated with the estimates of the 
Bureau of Census on the total wage and 
salary labor force and the range involved 
in workmen’s compensation estimates. 
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workmen’s compensation and unem- 
ployment insurance has been the 
treatment of public employees by the 
two programs. Federal civilian work- 
ers, who numbered, on the average, 
more than 2.2 million in the continen- 
tal United States during 1951-54, 
did not receive the protection of un- 
employment insurance until 1955, al- 
though they had been protected 
against the risk of work injury for 
many decades. Employees of State 
and local government units—4.0—-4.5 
million, on the average, during 1951- 
54—have usually been covered under 
workmen’s compensation programs 
but excluded from coverage under 
unemployment insurance. 


State Variations 


Because of differences among State 
laws in their coverage provisions, the 
number of workers actually covered 
by workmen’s compensation as a per- 
cent of the total employed wage and 
salary labor force varies considerably 
from one State to another. Some laws 
are compulsory, requiring every em- 
ployer within the scope of the law to 
accept the provisions and pay the 
compensation specified. Other laws 
are elective, but if the employer 
chooses not to comply with the pro- 
visions he loses the customary com- 
mon-law defenses. In some instances 
the laws are in part compulsory and 
in part elective. 

State laws also vary with respect 
to the types of employment they are 
designed to protect. None of them 
covers all employment. Among the 
most usual exemptions are domestic 
service, agricultural employment, and 
casual labor. Many laws exempt em- 
ployees of nonprofit, charitable, or 
religious institutions. Some States 
limit coverage to workers in hazard- 
ous or extrahazardous occupations, 
either by listing the specific indus- 
tries or occupations or by general 
definition. 

In 29 States, employers of less than 
a stipulated number of employees are 
exempt from coverage; the range is 
from fewer than two employees in 
two States to fewer than 15 employ- 
ees in one State. 

In addition, the coverage of State 
and local public employees differs 
markedly from one area to another. 
Some laws provide broad coverage, 
specifying no exclusions or excluding 


only such groups as elective or ap- 
pointed officials. Other laws limit 
coverage to employees of specified 
political subdivisions or to employees 
engaged in hazardous occupations. 
In about one-fifth of the States, cov- 
erage of government employees is en- 
tirely optional with the State, city, or 
other political subdivision. 

Among the States, actual coverage 
made up the following percentages 
of potential coverage in 1956: 


Less than 60.0: 70.0-79.9 (cont'd) 


Arkansas Idaho 
Georgia Indiana 
Mississippi Maryland 
Oklahoma Massachusetts 
South Carolina Michigan 
South Dakota Montana 
Texas Nevada 

60.0-69.9: New Hampshire 
Alabama North Carolina 
Iowa Virginia 
Kansas West Virginia 
Louisiana Wisconsin 
Maine 80.0-89.9: 
Missouri Connecticut 
Nebraska Dist. of Col. 
New Mexico Kentucky 
North Dakota Minnesota 
Oregon New York 
Tennessee Rhode Island 
Vermont Utah 
Washington 90.0 or more: 
Wyoming California 

70.0-79.9: Illinois 
Arizona New Jersey 
Colorado Ohio 
Delaware Pennsylvania 
Florida 


Federal employees 


Potential coverage is based on State 
data published by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics on employees in non- 
farm establishments, augmented by 
estimated data on agricultural wage 
and salary workers from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The data were 
further modified to exclude Federal 
employees (who have their own sepa- 
rate workmen’s compensation sys- 
tem) and interstate railroad workers 
(who are subject to Federal jurisdic- 
tion and therefore ineligible for State 
coverage). One  group—domestic 
workers—though conceptually belong- 
ing in the potential coverage, is ex- 
cluded from the data, because a State 
distribution of this group is not avail- 
able. The omission of domestic 
workers may have a varying effect on 
the potential coverage of the indi- 
vidual States, but not enough, it is 
believed, to affect the broad group- 
ings. 

Of the 21 States with ratios of ac- 
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Table 2.—Estimated number of work- 
ers covered in an average month 
and annual covered payroll, 1940, 
1946, and 1948-56 





Workers covered 


in an average Covered payroll 











month 
Percent | Percent 
Year ofem- | | of 
Num- | ployed | Amount) civilian 
ber (in |wage and| (in wage and 
millions) | salary | billions) | salary 
| | labor disburse- 
| force ! ments ! 
a | 24. 2-25.0 70.8 $35-36 | 725 
1946. .... 32. 2-33. 2 76.8 79-81 | 76.9 
| | | 
_ | 35.5-36.3 77.0) 104-106! 80.0 
_, | 34.9-35. 7) 76.9 102-104} 79.2 
1000...... | 36. 5-37. 2! 77.2); 112-115 80.2 
1951_.... | 38.3-39.0] 78.4) 130-133] 81.1 
= | 39.1-39. 7) 78.9 140-143 81.1 
1953-.... | 40.4-41.0 80.0} 152-155] 82. 1 
1954... ..- 39.4-39..9) 79.5} 152-154} 82.5 
1955..... 40.3-40. 9) 78.4) 164-166} 82.3 
eee —" 78.1 176-178} 81.4 





1 Midpoints of range used in computing percent- 
ages. 

Source: Labor-force data from unpublished data, 
Bureau of the Census; wage and salary disburse- 
menis from Office of Business Economics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


tual to potential coverage of less than 
70.0 percent, all but two were located 
west of the Mississippi or south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Predominantly 
rural States, they contained less than 
one-fourth of the Nation’s potential 
coverage. Even if potential coverage 
were confined to industrial and com- 
mercial workers, the ratios in these 
States would be among the lowest in 
the country. All but six of these 
States have elective laws, and three 
of the six exempt small employers. 

In i6 States that had approximate- 
ly one-fourth of the potential cover- 
age, the ratio was 70.0-79.9 percent. 
These States were distributed fairly 
evenly throughout the Nation. Ten 
have compulsory laws, but only five 
have no numerical exemptions. Seven 
States (including the District of Co- 
lumbia), with less than one-fifth of 
the potential coverage, had a ratio 
of actual to potential coverage of 
80.0-89.9 percent. These States were 
located primarily in the Eastern and 
Middle Western industrial regions. 
Only two of the laws are elective, and 
four exempt small employers. 

Five State programs and the sys- 
tem for Federal employees, with 
ratios of 90.0 percent or more, ac- 
counted for more than one-third of 
the potential coverage. The programs 
of some of the largest urban States 


were included in this group. Only 
one of the laws exempts small em- 
ployers, and it is compulsory. Three 
of the laws provide some coverage for 
agricultural workers. 


Benefits 


Payments for wage loss and medi- 
cal benefits under workmen’s compen- 
sation reached $1 billion in 1956, 327 
percent more than in 1939—the first 
benchmark year of the benefit series 
(table 3). Payments made by private 
carriers increased to five times what 
they were in 1939, State fund dis- 
bursements nearly quadrupled, and 
self-insurance payments almost tri- 
pled. As a result of their faster rate 
of growth, private carriers paid 62 
percent of all benefits in 1956, com- 
pared with 52 percent in 1939. 

Almost all this relative gain in pri- 
vate carrier payments took place 
during World War II. Since 1944, 
their share of the total has remained 
constant, while the share coming 
from State funds and from the 
system for Federal employees has 
been inching up and that repre- 
sented by self-insurance payments 
has been steadily dropping off. 

Of the $1,003 million paid in bene- 


fits in 1956, about an estimated one- 
third went for hospitalization and 
other medical costs and two-thirds 
for compensating the wage loss of 
injured or deceased workmen (table 
4). These proportions have remained 
rather constant since the end of 
World War II. Over the years, how- 
ever, compensation paid to the sur- 
vivors of workers dying from indus- 
trial accidents has formed a steadily 
decreasing proportion of all benefits; 
from about one-eighth in 1940, it 
dropped to only one-thirteenth in 
1956. 

Data for 40 States reported to the 
National Council on Compensation 
Insurance for rate-making purposes 
show some changes from the policy 
year 1939 to the policy year 1954 in 
the distribution of compensable cases 
and incurred losses by severity of in- 
jury (table 5). The data relate mainly 
to private carrier business, though 
some competitive State funds are in- 
cluded. Partial disability cases classi- 
fied as “minor permanent” accounted 
for 12 percent of all compensable 
cases and 26 percent of incurred 
losses in policy year 1939; by policy 
year 1954, the proportions had in- 
creased to 23 percent and 37 percent, 


Table 3.—Benefit payments by type of insurance, 1939-56 


{Amounts in thousands] 





Type of insurance 











Total : 
Voor rey men “a _ State fund | Self-insurance 
insurance carriers ! disbursements 2 payments 3 

| Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent | Amount | Percent 
ee ee $234,723 100.0 | $122,183 52.0 | $68,464 29.2 | $44,076 18.8 
Sea 255 , 653 100.0 134,653 52.7 72,528 28.4 48,472 18.9 
eT 2 290,812 100.0 159,823 55.0 77,408 26.6 53,581 18.4 
a eee 328 , 669 100.0 190,239 57.9 81,247 24.7 57,183 17.4 
pee ereshetereierd 353,035 | 100.0 213,123 60.4 80,574 22.8 59,338 16.8 
Re Ys Ee 385, 236 | 100.0 236,655 61.4 85,990 22.3 62,591 16.3 
=e eee 408 , 37: 100.0 252,570 61.9 91,255 22.3 64,549 15.8 
eee a amas RR ae DIS 434, 232 | 100.0 269,799 62.1 96 ,053 22.1 68 , 380 15.8 
aa bs ciate 485,794 100.0 301,833 62.1 110,303 22.7 73,658 15.2 
__, Soe 533,643 100.0 334 , 699 62.7 121,048 22.7 77,896 14.6 
___ a ee Be eee 566, 270 100.0 353,140 62.3 131,709 23.3 81,421 14.4 
Siciiwkeacchassedcacn 614,702 100.0 381,329 62.0 148 ,693 24.2 84,680 13.8 
_, SSS re ee 709 ,047 100.0 444,416 62.7 170,445 24.0 94,186 13.3 
Eee eee 784,956 100.0 490 ,958 62.5 193,107 24.6 100,891 12.9 
Eee 841,126 100.0 524,176 62.3 210 ,337 25.0 106,613 | 12.7 
, Beet eee 876,216 100.0 540 , 497 61.7 225 ,473 25.7 110,246 12.6 
a rene 915,435 100.0 562,515 61.4 238 ,485 26.1 114,435 12.5 
heel SE earn oes = 1,002,631 100.0 | 618,108 61.7 | 259,125 25.8 125,398 12.5 





1 Net cash and medical benefits paid during the 
calendar year by private insurance carriers under 
standard workmen’s compensation policies. Data 
from the Spectator (Premiums and Losses by States of 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Lines for 1939-49; 
Insurance by States of Fire, Marine, Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous Lines for 1950-56). Data for 
Alaska and Hawaii have been excluded. 

2 Net cash and medical benefits paid by competi- 
tive and exclusive State funds and the Federal sys- 


tem for Government employees. Compiled from 
State reports (published and unpublished) and from 
the Spectator or other insurance publications; data 
for fiseal years for some funds. 

3 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, 
plus the value of medical benefits paid by employers 
carrying workmen’s compensation policies that do 
not include the standard medical coverage. Esti- 
mated from available State data. 


Social Security 
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Table 4.—Benefit payments by type, 
1939-56 


{In millions] 





Type of benefit 











Medical | Compensation 
Year Total and payments 
hospital- 
ization ne g 
ay- , isa- ur- 
eats Total bility vivor 
oe $235 | $85 | $150 | $120} $30 
a 256 95 161 | 129 32 
(| wn | 291 100 191 157 34 
a 329 108 221 185 36 
| 353 112 241 203 38 
a= 385 120 265 225 | 40 
= 408 125 283 241 | 42 
1946.......| 434 140 294 250 | 44 
a | 486 160 326 280 | 46 
— 534 | 175 359 309 | 50 
1949__..... 566 | 185 381 329 | 52 
| ewes | 615 200 415 360 | 55 
a 709 233 476 416 | 60 
oe 785 260 525 460 | 65 
, 841 280 561 491 | 70 
|, , SSeS 876 308 568 498 70 
== 915 | 325 590 520 | 70 
1956- .| 1,003 350 653 578 75 





respectively. These increases were 
accompanied by a drop in the propor- 
tion of cases and losses attributable 
to death and temporary total disa- 
bility. Cases of these types, however, 
showed the greatest percentage in- 
crease in average incurred loss per 
case—138 percent and 191 percent, 
respectively, compared with a 97-per- 
cent increase for the average case of 
minor permanent disability. 


Relation to Payrolls 


The relationship of aggregate bene- 
fit payments to payrolls covered by 
workmen’s compensation programs 
gives some indication of the extent to 
which benefits have kept pace with 
the increase in the number of work- 
ers covered by the programs, with the 
rise in wage rates on which cash 
benefits are based, and indirectly 
with the increasing costs of hospitali- 
zation and medical benefits. Table 6 
shows that benefit payments as a pro- 
portion of payroll declined from 0.72 
percent in 1940 to 0.51 percent in 
1948 and since then have risen mod- 
estly, to 0.57 percent in 1956. 

Any assumptions concerning the 
relative effectiveness of workmen’s 
compensation benefit payments over 
the years must also take into consid- 
eration changes in the frequency and 
severity of work injuries. As the coun- 
try emerged from the economically 
depressed era of the late thirties into 
a period of full employment accom- 
panied by unusual war conditions, 
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the number of work injuries per mil- 
lion employee-hours worked in manu- 
facturing rose—from 15.3 in 1940 to 
19.9 in 1946. In view of the increased 
accident load, the decline in the ratio 
of benefit payments to insured pay- 
rolls probably indicates the minimum 
extent to which the programs during 
the first half of the 1940’s had fallen 
behind in providing effective and ade- 
quate wage-loss and medical care pro- 
tection against work-connected acci- 
dents. 

Since 1946 there has been a general 
decrease in the frequency of work in- 
juries and their severity. The gradu- 
al rise during the 1950’s in the ratio 
of benefit payments to covered pay- 
roll when considered in the light of 
the improvement in accident experi- 
ence indicates that statutory liberali- 
zations are beginning to bring benefit 
provisions more nearly in line with 
recent changes in economic condi- 
tions. 

Benefits as a proportion of covered 
payroll also vary widely among the 
States, ranging in 1956 from less than 
0.3 percent in Delaware to 1.5 percent 
in Nevada, as shown in the accom- 
panying chart. Many factors other 
than benefit provisions may bring 
about these variations. As the chart 
indicates, the correlation between the 
statutory limitations on weekly bene- 
fits for temporary disability and the 
proportion of covered payroll that is 
consumed by aggregate benefits does 
not appear to be significant, although 
admittedly the correlation might be 
different if the States were ranked by 
other benefit provisions of their laws. 


Often more influential than bene- 
fit provisions in determining the mag- 
nitude of a State’s benefit payments 
are (1) the frequency and severity of 
work injuries as affected by the haz- 
ardous nature of its industries, by the 
age, sex, and occupational composi- 
tion of the labor force, and by the ef- 
fectiveness of safety and rehabilita- 
tion programs; (2) the level and dis- 
tribution of wages and the size of the 
group over which the risk is spread; 
(3) the methods used to underwrite 
the risk; and (4) the administrative 
and legal procedures and policies 
used in evaluating, adjudicating, and 
policing claims. 

The following tabulation shows 
that aggregate benefit payments 
amounted to less than % of 1 percent 
of covered payroll in 1956 for 17 
jurisdictions with approximately two- 
fifths of the covered workers. Only in 
six States with 6 percent of covered 
employment did benefit payments ab- 
sorb as much as 1 percent of payroll. 





Percentage 





Aggregate benefitsas| Number | 
percent of covered | | distribution 
payroll, 1956 jurisdictions | of coverage 
| 
Less than 0.40_.---.-- 8 | 26.0 
SEY 9 13.4 
gg eee s 17.9 
CN EEE 7 28.7 
ig an 2 ne RE 5 3.6 
O20-0000-5:........ 3 1.7 
i.) es 4 2.4 
360 ce miets........... 6 6.2 





Proportion of Wage Loss 
Compensated 


Workmen’s compensation laws pro- 
vide for the replacement of only a 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of cases and incurred losses, and average 
incurred loss, by injury classification, policy years 1939, 1946, and 1954 





Percentage distribution 


Average incurred loss 




















Classification Cases Incurred losses ! 
1939 1946 1954 2 1939 1946 1954 ? 1939 1946 | 1954? 

” aides | | 
All compensable cases.......-| 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 |......-.|---..-.-|........ 
WE ivictiscwabinticwcdcconss 1.0 7 8! 16.2} 11.5| 11.5 | $3,873 | $5,691 | $0,207 
Injury: 

Permanent total_.........- ol + 1 3.9 3.0 2.0| 9,415 | 12,083 | 16,758 

Major permanent---......- 1.8 2:5 2.6 22.3 21.7 20.7 | 2,792 | 3,500 5,010 

Minor permanent-..--....... 12.1 12.8 23.2 26.2 27.7 36.8 | 500 | 720 986 

Temporary total........... 85.0 84.4 73.3 31.4 36.1 29.1 | 85 | 143 247 

1 For permanent injury cases includes, in addition only. 


to compensation for loss of earning power, payments 
to these cases during periods of temporary disability. 
For temporary disability cases, includes only those 
closed cases known not to have involved any perma- 
nent injury and open cases in which, in the judg- 
ment of the carrier, the disability will be temporary 


2 Policy-year data for 1954 not strictly comparable 
with those of previous years because the majority of 
States no longer use a uniform policy year commenc- 
ing Jan. 1, as was the practice in 1939 and 1946. 

Source: Unpublished data from the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance. 





Measures of interstate variation: Maximum weekly benefit for temporary total disability, August 1957, as percent 
of average weekly wage, 1956, | and total benefits as percent of covered payroll, 1956 
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1 Maximum weekly benefit for worker with and without eligible dependents 
under workmen’s compensation laws paying dependents’ allowances; average 
wage for workers covered by State unemployment insurance programs. 

2 Assumes 3 dependents. 
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3 Maximum same for worker earning average wage whether or not he has 
dependents, but compensation for worker with dependents is based on higher 
proportion of wages. 


Social Security 
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portion of the wages lost as a result 
of disabilities incurred while em- 
ployed. The actual portion of wage 
loss replaced varies among the States 
and is generally determined by the 
benefit formula incorporated in the 
law. One measure of the proportion 
of wage loss met by workmen’s com- 
pensation is the statutory percentage 
of the average weekly wage used to 
compute the weekly benefit for tem- 
porary total disability—by far the 
most common type of injury sus- 
tained. 

An analysis of workmen’s compen- 
sation legislation as of August 1957 
indicates that the intent of most of 
the laws, protecting more than 85 
percent of the covered workers, is to 
compensate from three-fifths to two- 
thirds of a worker’s weekly wage dur- 
ing total disability.7 Only five States, 


Table 6—Aggregate benefits as per- 
cent of covered payroll and rates of 
injury frequency and injury sever- 
ity in manufacturing, 1940, 1946, 
and 1948-56 


Benefits Injury- Injury- 
Year as percent | frequency | severity 
of payroll rates ! rates ? 
eee 0.72 5.3 
eee . 54 19.9 1.6 
ee 51 17.2 1.5 
== 55 14.5 1.4 
as . 54 14.7 1.2 
1951_- inci . 54 15.5 1.3 
1952 Sen 55 14.3 1.3 
(| eae .55 13.4 1.2 
, . 57 11.9 1.0 
| aaa .55 12.1 (2) 
| See .57 12.0 (?) 
1Average number of disabling work injuries per 
million employee-hours worked. 

2 For years before 1955, average number of days 
lost for each 1,000 employee-hours worked. In 1955 
the basis of computation was changed to average 
number of days lost per million hours, and different 
and more exact time charges were used in evaluating 
permanent impairments. Consequently, severity 


rates for 1955 (637) and for 1956 (712) are not compara- 
ble with those of previous years. 


Source: Data on work injury rates from Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Work Injuries in the United States, 
annual reports. 
with less than 3 percent of the cov- 
ered workers, specify a percentage 
maximum that is less than 60 percent 
of wages. Nearly 10 percent of the 
covered workers are employed in 
three States with maxiniums of more 
than two-thirds of weekly wages. Six 
States and the program for Federal 
employees provide a higher statutory 


7 Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws, August 1957 (Bulletin 161). 
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percentage for injured workers with 
dependents. When these higher rates 
are included, only one State (with 
less than 1 percent of covered em- 
ployment) has a percentage maxi- 
mum of less than 60 percent of 
wages; five States and the Federal 
program (with 16 percent of covered 
employment) have percentage maxi- 
mums of more than two-thirds of 
wages. 

The effectiveness of the statutory 
percentage in compensating for lost 
wages, however, depends to a large 
extent on the weekly dollar maxi- 
mums contained in the laws. In a 
period of rising wages, these dollar 
maximums assume increasing impor- 
tance as they operate to restrict 
workers from receiving the full statu- 
tory percentage. In 1939, for example, 
half the laws provided a maximum of 
less than $20 a week and $25 was the 
highest amount payable under the 
State laws. These dollar maximums 
were nevertheless high enough so 
that, in virtually every State, a 
worker receiving the average weekly 
wage (as shown by unemployment 
insurance data) could receive under 
workmen’s compensation the propor- 
tion of his wage loss specified in the 
statute. 

By 1957, however, this was the 
situation in only a few States, despite 
periodic legislative increases in the 
maximum dollar amount of weekly 
benefits. Since 1939, all but seven 
States have increased their dollar 
maximum amounts by at least 75 
percent; in 20 jurisdictions the in- 
creases have amounted to more than 
100 percent. As of August 1957, three- 
fourths of the laws provided maxi- 
mum weekly benefits (including al- 
lowances for dependents) of $35 or 
more, with 17 providing $45 or more. 
These higher maximums, however, 
had still not caught up with rising 
weekly wages, which had increased 
from 1939 to 1956 for the average 
worker covered under unemployment 
insurance by 210 percent— from 
$26.17 to $81.17. Consequently, only 
seven programs (including the sys- 
tem for Federal employees), with 
9 percent of the covered workers, had 
weekly maximums that were high 
enough in 1957 to permit the statu- 
tory percentage to be effective for 
workers with average wages though 


not for many workers with higher- 
than-average wages. 

The situation in 1957, however, rep- 
resented some improvement over the 
immediately preceding years. This 
improvement may be noted from the 
tabulation below, which relates the 
actual or effective dollar maximums 
payable in 1949, 1953, and 1957 (or 
the maximum for a worker without 
qualified dependents under the 14 
laws that now provide supplementary 
allowances) to the average weekly 
wage of the preceding year. With 





} 
Maximum 
benefit as 
percent of 
average wage 
in preceding 


Percentage 
distribution 
of coverage 


Number of 
jurisdictions 





| 








year 1949 | 1953 | 1957 | 1953 | 1957 
Less than 35-_-_---- ie 4 2 6.5 5.5 
, | SSIS 8 5| 4/110] 1.6 
40-44.9__ 9 17 12 | 35.8 26.2 
45-49.9__ 10| 8] 18 | 23.3| 37.5 
50-54.9-- 6) .- Ok». 4h S8h.ee 
i cersneeestincneea 8 3 | 5 4.4 16.1 
60 or more__--_-_---- 8 } 4 5 9.2 7.6 





the maximums effective at the middle 
of 1953, a worker receiving the aver- 
age wage for 1952 would have been 
paid a benefit amounting to less than 
45 percent of his wage under 26 State 
programs accounting for more than 
half of all covered employment. By 
1957 the number had declined to 18 
States which had only one-third of 
total coverage. In 1953, 16 laws—two 
more than in 1957—had an effective 
benefit of 50 percent or more, but 
these laws covered only 23 percent of 
the workers, in contrast to 29 percent 
in 1957. In general, since 1949 there 
has been a tendency for the effective 
State benefit rates to concentrate at 
40.0-49.9 percent of the preceding 
year’s average wage. Thirty laws fell 
into this category in 1957 but only 
19 in 1949. 

The chart, in addition to relating 
total benefits to payrolls, shows for 
each State the actual proportion of 
weekly wages that a worker in receipt 
of the average 1956 wage would have 
received in benefits during a period 
of total temporary disability under 
the statutory percentages and maxi- 
mums effective in August 1957. 

For the country as a whole, a single 
worker with average wages received a 
weekly rate of compensation, 
weighted by coverage, estimated at 


il 








$38.96 or 48.0 percent of the nation- 
wide average weekly wage. In the 36 
programs’ that do not have depend- 
ents’ allowances, the proportion of 
average wages replaced was slightly 
higher (48.4 percent), and in the 14 
jurisdictions with dependents’ allow- 
ances it was lower (46.9 percent). For 
a worker with the maximum number 
of qualified dependents, however, the 
rate of compensation per week was 
$53.20 or 61.4 percent of the average 
weekly wage in these 14 jurisdictions. 

Since workmen’s compensation 
benefits are not subject to Federal 
income or social security taxes, these 
average benefit amounts replaced a 
higher percentage of actual income or 
“take-home” pay. A worker with no 
dependents, earning the average 
weekly wage of $81.17 in 1956, had 
deducted from his weekly earnings 
$12.76 in Federal income taxes (as- 
suming the standard deduction) and 
$1.62 in contributions for old-age, sur- 
vivors, and _ disability insurance, 
which gave him $66.79 in weekly take- 
home pay. During periods of total 
disability, therefore, the $38.96 he 
received in weekly compensation 
benefits replaced 58 percent of his 
take-home pay. A married man with 
two dependent children had a higher 
take-home pay, of which only 53 per- 
cent was offset in the States without 
dependents’ allowances. In the 14 
jurisdictions having dependents’ al- 
lowances, the proportion offset was 
about 62 percent. 

The length of the waiting period 
and to a lesser extent the specified 
maximums with respect to duration 
of benefits or aggregate payments al- 
so play an important role in deter- 
mining the proportion of the overall 
wage loss that is compensated in tem- 
porary disability cases. 

According to the data for August 
1957, all jurisdictions but Oregon pro- 
vide for a waiting period following 
the date of injury before the payment 
of compensation benefits; 34 States, 
with 82 percent of covered employ- 
ment, have a 7-day waiting period 
and the remaining jurisdictions, 3-5 
days. All but five States, however, 


8 Alabama’s program, which provides 
for a statutory percentage that is higher 
for a worker with dependents, is included 
here because its maximum is the same 
for the worker with average wages 
whether or not he has dependents. 
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provide that if the disability contin- 
ues for a specified perioa of time the 
payment of benefits is retroactive to 
the date of injury. More than two- 
thirds of the covered workers are em- 
ployed in States where at least 28 
days are required for the retroactive 
provisions to become effective. 

Only 12 States and the Federal sys- 
tem, with 22 percent of the coverage, 
pay benefits for the entire period of 
the disability without any maximum 
monetary limitation. Where restric- 
tions are in force, for the most part 
they are not too significant, since less 
than 1 percent of all temporary disa- 
bilities are estimated to last long 
enough to bring the maximums into 
play. 

The BULLETIN article of March 1954 
outlined a method for estimating the 
wage loss compensated in an average 
case of temporary total disability, 
taking into account waiting-period 
and other statutory restrictions on 
payments. When this method is ap- 
plied to the 1956 data, it is estimated 
that, of the average duration of 18 
calendar days lost by workers in 
manufacturing,® only 13.8 days are 
compensable under a _ hypothetical 
State law providing for a 7-day wait- 
ing period and paying compensation 
retroactively to the date of injury 
only if the disability lasts as long as 
28 days. Payment at the average rate 
of $38.96 per compensable week for 
workers without dependents means 
that the average temporary total 
disability case is paid a total of $76.81 
for the 13.8 compensable days, or 
only 37 percent of the estimated gross 
wage loss of $209 for the 18-day dis- 
ability; the estimate using 1952 data 
is somewhat lower. Workers with 
higher-than-average wages receive 
even a smaller fraction of lost earn- 
ings. 

Thus, it may be concluded that 
workmen’s compensation is still leav- 
ing unmet, on the average, more than 
three-fifths of the total wage loss in 
temporary disability cases. This un- 
met wage loss, of course, is not a 
measure of the overall cost of indus- 


9The average is for injuries resulting 
in only temporary disability that in- 
capacitated for 1 full day or more, without 
leaving any permanent ill effects. See 
“Work Injuries in the United States, 
1956," Monthly Labor Review, January 
1958, pages 54-58. 


trial injury that the worker must 
meet. For work injuries that result 
in death or permanent disability, the 
proportion of the wage loss compen- 
sated thrvuugh workmen’s compensa- 
tion programs is even less. One rea- 
son is that such injuries are more 
likely to require the application of 
the durational or aggregate maxi- 
mums that curtail payments. 

Only 15 States and the Federal em- 
ployees’ system, with 36 percent of 
covered employment, provide death 
benefit payments to the widow for 
life or until remarriage and to chil- 
dren until grown, and six of these 
States, with 13 percent of covered em- 
ployment, limit the total amount pay- 
able. Twenty-six States and the Fed- 
eral system, with 77 percent of cov- 
ered employment, pay permanent to- 
tal disability benefits for life or the 
duration of the disability; five of 
these States reduce the weekly bene- 
fit amount after a specified number 
of weeks, varying from 260 to 400. 
These provisions represent some lib- 
eralization since 1953, when 14 laws 
provided death benefits of unre- 
stricted duration and 21 laws pro- 
vided lifelong permanent disability 
benefits. 

Some indication that the program 
is less effective in compensating in- 
juries that are permanent or result 
in death than those of shorter dura- 
tion is found in the annual reports 
on work injuries published by the 
Illinois Department of Labor. Of the 
compensable cases closed for the first 
time in 1956, the wage loss compen- 
sated in Illinois was estimated at 33 
percent for temporary cases but at 
only 15 percent for permanent-total 
cases, 16 percent for permanent-par- 
tial cases, and less than 7 percent for 
fatal cases.1° 

Other costs not met by the work- 
men’s compensation program may in- 
clude a part of the medical or hospi- 
talization expenses in States that 
have period-of-time or money restric- 
tions on the medical benefits fur- 
nished. As of August 1957, there were 
13 such States, with 12 percent of the 
covered workers. 

In recent years, also, for workers 


10 Illinois Department of Labor, Division 
of Statistics and Research, Annual Report 
on Compensable Work Injuries, 1956, part 
II, table 11. 
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and their families receiving cash in- 
demnity awards for death and per- 
manent disability, actual benefits 
have been significantly lower than 
originally intended because of rising 
wages and prices. Furthermore, work- 
ers often have to pay out of their own 
pockets legal fees to have their claims 
brought to a successful conclusion. 
These fees may range from 10 to 20 
percent of the cash compensation 
awarded. Consideration must also be 
given to the wage loss and medical 
bill of employees who are excluded 
from the workmen’s compensation 
program because of the type of em- 
ployment or type of injury or disease 
sustained. 

All these factors combine to make 
it evident that much the larger share 
of the cost of industrial accidents 
falls on the worker and his family 
or on public assistance or private 
charity—far from the original intent 
of workmen’s compensation.!! At the 
same time, recognition should be 
given to the economic relief that 
some injured workers receive through 
the growing number of employee- 
benefit plans that supplement the 
statutory workmen’s compensation 
benefits or pay cash sickness and 
medical care benefits in cases that 
are not covered by workmen’s compen- 
sation. Also to be taken into account 
are Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits. These 
benefits may be payable in addition 
to workmen’s compensation if the 
worker dies or reaches age 65 or if he 
becomes permanently and totally dis- 
abled after he has reached age 50 (to 
the extent that the amount of the 
benefit exceeds the amount of work- 
men’s compensation benefits). 


Costs 


The amount expended for benefits 
or reserved for future benefit pay- 
ments is only one of the elements 
that make up the total cost of work- 
men’s compensation to employers.!- 
In addition to benefit costs (common- 


11Herman Miles Somers and Anne 
Ramsay Somers, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion: Prevention, Insurance, and Rehabilt- 
tation of Occupational Disability, 1954, 
page 282. 

12 Except in a few Western States that 
require employee contributions—primarily 
toward the cost of medical care—work- 
men’s compensation is entirely employer- 
financed. 
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Table 7.—Estimated cost of work- 
men’s compensation to employers 
as percent of covered payroll, 1940, 
1946, and 1948-56 


Cost of workmen’s 
compensation ! 








Year 
Amount | "covered. 
(in millions) payroll 

ee ee $421 1.19 
| See 726 91 
Eee 1,013 - 96 
TERR oe 1,009 . 98 
) EPS eee 1,013 .89 
0 eee 1,185 . 90 
See See 1,333 . 94 
PE iislincnhintneninstndinmtntial 1,483 -97 
i toieiesety:dashsepiniapinesaidaabsilon 1,499 - 98 
i nlietindinnnimnatoipuixstecdiaiadib 1,532 -93 
insists eittiinte tinted 1,630 -92 

1 Represents premiums written by private carriers 
and State funds, and benefits paid by self-insurers, 
increased 5-10 percent to allow for administrative 
costs. Also includes benefits paid and administra- 
tive costs of system for Federal employees. Where 
necessary, fiscal-year data converted to calendar- 
year data. 
ly termed “pure premium”’), there 
are the overhead costs (known as 
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“expense loading’) of insuring the 
risk, Which are reflected in the pre- 
mium (manual) rates or their 
“equivalent” that employers pay to 
insure or self-insure the risk of work 
injury. Included in the overhead are 
the expenses of policywriting, rate- 
making, payroll auditing, claims in- 
vestigation and adjustment, safety 
inspection, legal and medical serv- 
ices, and general administration. In 
self-insurance, some of these overhead 
expenses are eliminated or reduced, 
and in insurance provided by com- 
mercial carriers there are additional 
charges, such as acquisition costs 
(commissions and brokerage fees), 
taxes and fees, and allowances for 
underwriting profit and gain. 

The method described in the March 
1954 issue of the BULLETIN was used 
for estimating the total “premium” 
figure for all covered employers (in- 
cluding the self-insurers). According 
to the estimates, annual workmen’s 
compensation costs for employers in 
the aggregate have not exceeded 1 
percent of covered payroll since the 
end of World War II (table 7). Be- 
fore the war, costs were as high as 1.2 
percent. In the postwar years, em- 
ployers spent 89-98 cents per $100 of 
covered payroll to insure or self-in- 
sure their risks. The yearly fluctua- 
tions produced an irregular pattern; 


from a 1950 low the ratio climbed to 
a 1954 high and then turned down- 
ward again. 

Premiums and payroll data made 
available by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance indicate a 
somewhat similar trend in costs. 
These data primarily relate to pri- 
vate-carrier experience but also in- 
clude data for a few competitive 
State funds that cannot be segre- 
gated. For the policy year 1939, 
earned premiums of $247.4 million 
were reported for 36 States, amount- 
ing to 1.4 percent of the covered pay- 
roll of $17.4 billion. For the policy 
year 1946, the rate dropped to 1.2 per- 
cent of the $45.5 billion payroll re- 
ported. Earned premiums for the 40 
States included in policy-year data 
for 1954 (the latest year available) 
amounted to $1,162 million or 1.3 per- 
cent of the $86.9 billion payroll.12 

The cost to an individual employer 
of protecting his workers is probably 
influenced most by his industrial 
classification and the hazards of that 
classification, as modified by ex- 
perience rating. In industries 
characterized primarily by clerical 
operations, manual rates may be less 
than 0.1 percent of payroll; in very 
hazardous occupations they may be as 
high as 20.0 percent or more. An em- 
ployer’s costs are also affected by the 
level of benefits provided by the State 
law and the method by which he 
insures his compensation liability— 
through a private stock or mutual 
company, through an exclusive or 
competitive State fund, or carrying 
his own risk. 

These factors result in average pre- 
mium rates that vary from one in- 
dustry to another and also, though 
not to the same extent, from one 
State to another. Policy-year data for 
1954 from the National Council 
showed a range in State rates from 
0.7 percent to 3.0 percent of payroll. 
Half the States, with about two-fifths 
of the reported payroll, had rates of 
0.8-1.1 percent, and only two had 
rates less than 0.8 percent. More 


13 Omission from the 1954 data of the 
four States not reported in 1939 does not 
change the percentage. Policy-year data 
for 1954, however, are not strictly compar- 
able with those of previous years because 
most States no longer use a uniform 
policy year commencing January 1, as 
was the practice in 1939 and 1946. 


13 








than one-third experienced rates of 
1.4 percent or more. These rates are 
slightly higher than those computed 
for policy year 1946, when the range 
was from 0.7 percent to 2.5 percent 
of payroll and only about a fourth of 
the States had rates of 1.4 percent 
or more. 


Loss and Expense Ratios 


A comparison of the benefits paid 
(table 4) with the premium costs 
(table 7) gives a rough indication of 
the proportion of the premium dollar 
that reaches the injured worker. In 
1956 the $1,003 million paid out in 
medical and cash benefits amounted 
to 62 cents for every dollar of the 
$1.6 billion spent by employers to in- 
sure their workers. This is the high- 
est proportion computed for the years 
included in the two tables. The lowest 
rate of return was 53 percent, in 1948. 
From 1949 to 1955 the rates fluctu- 
ated from 56 percent to 61 percent, 
with low points registered in 1949 and 
1953. 

The ratio of benefits paid during 
the year to insurance costs for the 
same year (the loss ratio) is subject 
to considerable misinterpretation. In 
the first place, the overall ratio con- 
ceals sharply varying ratios that re- 
sult from differences in the insurance 
mechanisms. Thus, for self-insurers 
and the system for Federal Govern- 
ment employees, the ratio is 90-95 
percent because the cost is figured on 
the basis of payments during the year 
plus administrative expenses. For 
participating carriers—primarily mu- 
tual companies—and for some State 


Table 8.—Comparative loss ra 


funds, the ratio is lower than it 
would be if dividends could be taken 
into account; that is, the cost in- 
cluded for employers insured by these 
carriers is overstated to the extent 
that a portion of their premiums may 
later be returned in the form of divi- 
dends. For all private carriers and 
State funds, moreover, a loss ratio 
based on losses paid during the year 
is lower than one based on losses in- 
curred. This difference is especially 
great in a period when insured pay- 
rolls are rising rapidly; the large 
amounts of premium income that 
must be set aside to cover liabilities 
for future payments may be consider- 
ably higher than the amounts paid 
during the year in cases continued 
from earlier years when wages and 
compensation rates were lower. 

The extent of the differences in the 
loss ratios computed by the two meth- 
ods may be seen in table 8. When 
losses paid were related to direct pre- 
miums written, the loss ratio for pri- 
vate carriers averaged 51.7 percent 
for 1950-56. The loss ratio was 60.0 
percent when the relationship of 
losses incurred to premiums earned 
was used. The effect of business ac- 
tivity on these differences may also 
be noted. For 1951, 1952, and 1953, 
when the upward trend of business 
and payrolls was most pronounced, 
the differences in loss ratios were 
greatest—10 percentage points or 
more. Since 1953, the yearly differ- 
ences have narrowed to about 5 per- 
centage points. 

The relationship of the amount of 
losses incurred to the premiums 


tios, private carriers, 1950-56 


{Amounts in millions] 





Direct writings‘and direct 
losses paid ! 








Earned premiums and 
incurred losses? 











Year = = ——— 

Direct Direct Loss Earned | Incurred Loss 

| writings? | losses paid ratio premiums | losses ratio 
ES LES Seen $6 ,894.0 $3, 562.0 51.7 $6, 542.9 $3 ,928.5 | 60.0 
i aed are a cocks 721.5 381.3 52.8 696.6 | 427.7 | 61.4 
i eo 844.5 444.4 52.6 789.9 | 518.5 | 65.6 
eT he ears 956.3 491.0 51.3 903.7 571.9 | 63.3 
a a ie 1,074.1 524.2 48.8 1,010.6 | 605.4 | 59.9 
RR a a a iy ee tae 1,067.3 540.5 50.6 1,010.8 561.4 | 55.5 
Se ee eal See 1,077.5 562.5 52.2 1,027.9 | 594.3 | 57.8 
SS eae ee ey ee 1,152.8 618.1 53.6 1,103.4 649.3 58.8 





1From Spectator: Insurance by States cf Fire, 
Marine, Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Lines, 
annual issues. Data for Alaska and Hawaii have 
been excluded. 

2 From National Council on Compensation In- 
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surance, Insurance Erpense Erhibit (Countrywide), 
annual issues. Data for Alaska and Hawaii have 
been excluded. 

3 Disregards dividends to policyholders. 


earned is the measure commonly used 
by insurance organizations in evalu- 
ating and revising their manual 
rates. Data needed to determine this 
ratio are not available in a continu- 
ous series going back to 1939 for all 
private carriers or for State funds. 
The annual reports of the New York 
State Insurance Department, how- 
ever, contain pertinent data on the 
countrywide business of private car- 
riers operating in the State and rep- 
resenting about 80 percent of all busi- 
ness underwritten for United States 
employers by insurance companies. 
From these data the shifts in loss 
ratios, along with trends in expense 
ratios and underwriting gains for 
stock and mutual companies, can be 
traced (table 9). 

Caution must be used in comparing 
loss and expense ratios, since the 
mode of operation of stock and mu- 
tual companies is different. Nonpar- 
ticipating stock companies, for ex- 
ample, distribute profits among their 
stockholders, but the bulk of the prof- 
its of mutual companies is returned 
to policyholders as dividends—repre- 
senting in essence the difference be- 
tween the anticipated and actual cost 
of insurance. If data were available 
for use in computing the loss and 
expense ratios of mutual companies 
based on premium volume less divi- 
dend payments, the ratios for these 
companies would be somewhat higher 
than those shown in table 9. 

Without this adjustment the aver- 
age loss ratios of mutual and of stock 
companies for the period 1948-56 are 
almost identical. Stock companies 
earned $3.9 billion in premiums and 
paid to claimants or reserved for 
future payments $2.3 billion, for a 
loss ratio of 59.1 percent; mutual 
companies earned $2.6 billion in pre- 
miums while incurring losses of $1.5 
billion, for a ratio of 58.6 percent. 
These loss ratios were slightly higher 
than those recorded for 1939-47, 
when the stock companies averaged 
57.4 percent and the mutual com- 
panies 57.1 percent. 

The yearly data for both stock and 
mutual companies show considerable 
fluctuations. For the former, the loss 
ratios have ranged from a low of 52 
percent in 1949 to a high of 67 per- 
cent in 1951. For the mutual com- 
panies the fluctuations have not been 
so great—from 53 percent in 1948 to 


Social Security 











62 percent in 1951. Both series show 
the same pattern—a steep rise in the 
loss ratios during the early years of 
the Korean conflict and then a de- 
cline until 1954. Recent years have 
seen a gradual rise but nothing ap- 
proaching the 1950-52 experience. 

Stock companies have generally 
found the workmen’s compensation 
line less profitable than the mutual 
companies. During 1948-56, stock 
companies earned an underwriting 
profit of 5.1 percent, and mutual 
companies averaged an underwriting 
surplus of 17.4 percent. This situa- 
tion represents some improvement for 
stock companies from the period 
1939-47, when their gain was 4.7 per- 
cent and that for mutual companies 
was 20.1 percent. Stock companies 
show a greater year-to-year fluctua- 
tion than mutuals; their underwrit- 
ing gains ranged from a profit of 10.6 
percent (1948) to a deficit of 4.2 per- 
cent (1951). In no year since 1948 
has the underwriting surplus for mu- 
tual companies dipped below 13.0 per- 
cent; it was as high as 24.5 percent 
in 1948. 

The better financial showing of mu- 


tual companies is mainly attributable 
to their lower expense ratio. In 1948— 
56, stock companies incurred expen- 
ses averaging 35.8 percent of pre- 
miums earned, and mutual compa- 
nies’ expenses averaged only 24.0 per- 
cent of premiums earned. As indi- 
cated earlier, however, this difference 
would be somewhat less if it were pos- 
sible to make the upward adjustment 
in the mutual companies’ ratios on 
account of dividends. The expense 
ratios of stock companies have shown 
a continual decline in the last two 
decades. The average for 1939-47 was 
37.9, and the yearly figures since 1947 
showed a gradual decline to a low of 
34.5 percent for 1955. Mutual com- 
panies, in contrast, have shown no 
improvement in expense ratios. The 
1939-47 ratio was 22.8 percent, and 
since 1947 the ratio has gone as 
high as 25.1 percent (1956). Never- 
theless, the expense ratios of stock 
companies remain considerably 
higher than those of mutual com- 
panies. 

The disparity in expense ratios re- 
sults primarily from the greater ac- 
quisition costs of stock companies. 


Table 9.—Countrywide experience of stock and mutual companies operating 
in the State of New York, 1939-56 


[Amounts in thousands] 
































Ye: Premiums Losses Loss Expenses Expense Net gain 
car earned incurred ratio incurred | ratio ratio 
| 
Stock companies 
> 2g) ee $1,934,554 | $1,110,676 57.4 $733,512 37.9 4.7 
1948-56 total................ 3,920,104 | 2,318,171 59.1 1,403,189 35.8 5.1 
345,7. 182,026 52.6 127 , 238 | 36.8 10.6 
336,660 | 176,410 52.4 125,574 | 7.3 | 10.3 
337, 567 | 207 , 266 61.4 131,651 | 39.0 —.4 
384,025 257 , 268 67.0 142,857 | 37.2 —4.2 
441,611 284 ,065 64.3 155,447 | 35.2 -5 
489,697 | 292,425 59.7 170,414 | 34.8 5.5 
503 ,610 279,000 55.4 174,753 34.7 9.9 
519,231 304,789 58.7 179,135 34.5 6.8 
561,949 334,922 59.6 196,120 | 34.9 5.5 
Mutual companies ! 
Pe kre $1, 200,334 $684,948 57.1 $273 , 267 | 22.8 20.1 
1948-56 total............. .--| 2,614,500 | 1,533,125 58.6 626, 992 24.0 17.4 
DR ese ee oe Lhe 226,194 118,978 52.6 51,798 22.9 24.5 
RE Te OR 230,829 | 133,188 57.7 54,476 | 23.6 18.7 
| RR reer oe ney ie 230,294 | 143,013 62.1 55,961 | 24.3 13.6 
a Sse 278,177 | 173,601 62.4 67 ,597 24.3 13.3 
| ee a 311,580 193 ,655 62.2 72,910 23.4 14.4 
REE EE Se ee ae ea 345,941 207 ,090 59.9 81,296 23.5 16.6 
| Se ae 330,384 | 183,694 55.6 78,631 | 23.8 | 20.6 
/ REESE Se ae 322,637 183, 258 56.8 79,369 24.6 | 18.6 
| RARE REISE TERS. Fen re 338 , 464 196 ,648 58.1 84,954 25.1 16.8 





1 All figures disregard dividends to policyholders, 
which, if taken into consideration, result in higher 
loss ratios and expense ratios; net gain ratio repre- 
sents ratio before dividends to policyholders. 
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Source: Compiled from data in the Annual Re- 
ports of the New York State Insurance Department 
and from data in the Annual Casualty-Surety Edi- 
tions of the Eastern Underwriter. 


Stock companies sell most of their 
policies through commissioned agents, 
and mutuals sell most of their policies 
direct through salaried employees of 
the company. In recent years, ac- 
quisition costs and field supervision 
have averaged about 16 percent of 
premiums earned for stock companies 
and 7 percent for mutuals. 

Another factor contributing to the 
disparity in expense ratios is the 
smaller average size of risk insured 
by stock companies. As a general rule, 
the smaller the policy, the greater the 
proportion of premiums that is re- 
quired for servicing it. Studies con- 
ducted a few years ago by stock carri- 
ers showed that, although expense 
loading for all risks was assumed to 
be about 41 percent, for risks with 
annual premiums of less than $50, 
86 percent of the premium was re- 
quired for expenses; for risks with 
annual premiums of less than $200, 
60 percent was required.14 

The loss ratios for the competitive 
and exclusive State funds are higher 
than those of the private carriers. 
Table 10 shows that for 1948-56 bene- 
fits paid amounted to 69.7 percent of 
the premiums written for the 18 
State funds in the continental United 
States. Fluctuations in this ratio have 
generally followed the trend revealed 
by private carrier data. From a low 
of 66 percent in 1948 the ratio rose 
to a high of 74 percent in 1950; it 
then leveled off at approximately 69 
percent until 1956, when it advanced 
to 73 percent. 

The loss ratios computed in table 
10 are not strictly comparable, how- 
ever, with those reported for private 
carriers in table 9. First, the premium 
income of State funds often reflects 
advance discounts on manual rates 
that standard risks are charged; the 
premium income reported for private 
carriers generally does not take into 
account dividends returnable to poli- 
cyholders or retrospective rating ad- 
justments. Second, the premium 
charges of some State funds, espe- 
cially exclusive funds, do not or need 
not include allowances for certain 


14W. S. McCormick, “Problems and 

Methods of Handling Small Risks and 
Excluded Employers Who May Want 
Voluntary Coverage.” Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Problems—IAIABC Proceedings, 
1954, Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards (Bulletin 180), pages 
89-90. 
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items that are included in the pre- 
mium charges of private carriers— 
for example, administrative services 
that are financed through public ap- 
propriations or provided by other gov- 
ernment departments, taxes and 
other special assessments, and main- 
tenance of adequate reserves. Third, 
benefit outlays for the State funds re- 
flect the fact that in most instances 
the States insure an undue propor- 
tion of the high-hazard undesirable 
risks, many of which cannot get in- 
surance from private carriers. These 
three factors combine to increase the 
loss ratio for State funds. The ratio 
is based, however, on losses paid and 
is lower than it would be if based on 
losses incurred. 

Since competitive State funds 
spend a very small proportion of pre- 
miums for business-getting, and ex- 
clusive State funds spend practically 
nothing at all, it is to be expected 
that the expense ratios of State funds 
are lower than those of private carri- 
ers. For the years 1948-56, adminis- 
trative costs (excluding loss adjust- 
ment expenses for certain competi- 
tive funds) of all State funds aver- 
aged 9.0 percent of premiums written 
(table 10). Exclusive funds devoted, 
on the average, 6.9 percent of premi- 
ums to expenses and competitive 


Table 10.—Benefit payments and ad- 
ministrative expenses in relation to 
premiums written, 18 State funds, 
1948-56 } 


{Amounts in millions] 








Bene- Ad Ex- 
Pre- fits ~~, |penses 
aor | miums| Bene- |g, per- patie as per- 
. | writ- aia |cent of} “cy.  jcent of 

ten 2 7 | pre- anene 3} Pre- 
miums|PC2Ses “| miums 
Total_|$2,019.6 $1,408.2 69.7, $181.4 9.0 
. Se 164.4 108.4 65.9 14.0 8.5 
| 166.2 118.1 71.1 15.4 9.3 
2060........ 172.1 126.7 73.6 16.5 9.6 
1951... 204.9 140.9 68.8 18.6 9.1 
1952 228.6 158.3 69.2 20.4 8.9 
eS 250.1 170.4 68.1 21.9 8.8 
eee 265.9 183.2 68.9 24.1 9.1 
CE 280.1 192.6 68.8 24.4 * | 
i | 287.3 209.6, 73.0 26.1 9.1 


1 For 8 States, fiscal-year data converted to calen- 
dar-year data. 

2 Disregards dividends to policyholders. 

3 Excludes loss adjustment expenses for certain 
competitive State funds, estimated at 5-8 percent 
of premiums. Includes administrative expenses 
financed through appropriations from general 
revenue. 


Source: Data on premiums and benefits from 
Spectator: Insurance by States, annual issues, and 
from State reports. Data on administrative ex- 
penses from Argus Casualty and Surety Chart, annual 
ssues, and State reports. 
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funds 10.7 percent. These ratios do 
not vary significantly from year to 
year. Loss adjustment expenses are 
estimated to amount to 5-8 percent 
of premium income. 

A comparison of the expense ratios 
of State funds and private carriers 
must, however, like the comparison of 
their loss ratios, be made carefully. 
Private carriers include in their ex- 
pense loading certain charges, as 
noted above, that not all State funds 
are required to meet out of their pre- 
mium income—taxes, for example, 
and those administrative expenses 
that are absorbed by other govern- 
ment departments. In addition, pri- 
vate carriers generally provide special 
consultative services in the fields of 
accident prevention, rehabilitation, 
payroll auditing, program planning 
and merit rating that are often in- 
adequately furnished by State funds. 
The experience of nonparticipating 
stock companies in 1956 showed that, 
out of the 36.8 percent of premiums 
allocated for expense loading, 11.8 
percent was devoted to these items— 
3.4 percent for taxes, licenses, and 
fees, 1.3 percent for inspection and 
safety engineering, 2.2 percent for 
payroll auditing, and 4.9 percent for 
merit rating and other underwriting 
services.15 Mutual companies spent 
9.8 percent (out of their 25.3-percent 
expense loading) for these items—2.8 
percent for taxes, licenses, and fees, 
2.3 percent for safety inspection, 1.1 
percent for payroll auditing, and 3.6 
percent for merit rating and other 
underwriting services. The expense 
ratio of some State funds, however, 
would be lower than indicated if the 
premium volume were adjusted to in- 
clude the amounts appropriated from 
general revenues for the operation of 
the State funds. 


State Administrative Costs 


In treating workmen’s compensa- 
tion costs, no consideration has as 
yet been given to the amounts dis- 
bursed by State-created commissions, 
departments, and agencies in admin- 
istering the workmen’s compensation 
laws and supervising the operations 
of the insurance medium—the 
private carrier, the self-insurer, and/ 


15 National Council 

Insurance, Insurance Expense Exhibit 
(Countrywide) for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1956, sheets 1 and 3. 


on Compensation 


Table 11.—Administrative costs of 
State agencies by method of financ- 
ing, 38 States, 1950-56 


[Amounts in millions] 


Financed 
through 
ad- legislative 
minis- appropriations 


Financed 
through 
assessments 


Fise: : 
cal on carriers 








— trative |___. 
costs 

Amount Percent Amount Percent 
1050....- $12.5 $4.6 37 $7.9 63 
i 12.9 4.6 36 8.3 64 
1952..... 14.1 5.1 36 9.0 64 
1953__..- 15.5 5.3 34 10.2 66 
1954_ 16.1 5.6 35 10.5 65 
1955..... 16.8 5.8 35 11.0 65 
1956__._- 17.4 6.1 35 11.3 65 


1 Includes the District of Columbia. 


Source: Compiled from State budget, finance, and 
treasury documents and annual reports of State 
administrative agencies. 


or the State fund. The amounts are 
relatively small—only $17.4 million in 
the fiscal year 1955-56 for the District 
of Columbia and the 37 States for 
which data are available 1®—but they 
have a great effect on the quality of 
services rendered. 

Not all these administrative costs 
represent a cost of workmen’s com- 
pensation in addition to that charged 
employers in premiums. In one-half 
the jurisdictions the expenses are 
financed through assessments against 
the insurance mediums and are al- 
ready reflected in the premium charg- 
es of carriers to employers. In the 
other half, the administrative expen- 
ses are financed through appropria- 
tions from the general treasury. Table 
11 shows that during 1950-56 almost 
two-thirds of the aggregate adminis- 
trative expenses were met through 
assessments on the carriers. 

State administrators prefer to have 
workmen’s compensation costs fi- 
nanced through assessments rather 
than legislative appropriations be- 
cause it permits the administrative 
agency to be self-supporting and 
self-directing and offers greater as- 

(Continued on page 30) 


16 Excluded are the seven States with 
exclusive funds and the system for Federal 
employees, where the task of administer- 
ing the law is generally merged with 
that of providing insurance protection, so 
that separate cost figures: for adminis- 
trative functions cannot be obtained. 
Also excluded are four States where the 
laws are administered by the courts and 
it is impossible to separate the costs 
attributable to workmen’s compensation 
from those attributable to other caseloads. 
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Income of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Beneficiaries: Highlights From Pretiminary 
Data, 1957 Survey: 


Tec national survey of a sample 
of beneficiaries conducted by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in the fall of 
1957 provides data on the amount 
and sources of income of aged bene- 
ficiaries and widowed mothers with 
entitled children. The following high- 
lights are from preliminary tabula- 
tions of data from this survey. 


Aged Beneficiaries 


Total Money Income 


Half the beneficiary couples had 
money incomes of less than $183 a 
month and half had more; for single 
retired workers, the dollar income 
was about half as much and for 
aged widows it was less than half as 
much. 

Total money income includes old- 


age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance benefits and income from 
other permanent independent 


sources, such as employer pensions, 
veterans’ compensation and pensions, 
private annuities, and assets; income 
from temporary sources, such as 
earnings and unemployment insur- 
ance; and supplementary income, 
such as public assistance and contri- 
butions from outside the household. 
It does not include such items as 
lump-sum proceeds from life  in- 
surance policies or profit-sharing 
plans and inheritances. 

The quartile amounts of total 
money income are shown below for 


Bene- Single 
ficiary | retired 
couples workers 


Aged 
widows 


Lowest fourth had less 


OR a . $1,500 $770 $640 
Half had more and half 

had less than........_.. 2,190 1,140 880 
Top fourth had more 

| eee eee 3,250 1,730 1,380 





* Division of Program Analysis, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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retired workers with a wife entitled 
all year (referred to as “beneficiary 
couples”), for single retired workers 
(men and women combined), and 
for aged widows. These figures, 
which summarize the data in table 
1, give a general picture of the 
total money income situation of bene- 
ficiaries in the 1957 survey year. 
Three-fourths of the couples had less 
than $3,250 during the year; half 
had less than $2,190. For single 
retired workers the corresponding 
dollar amounts were about half as 
much; for aged widows, less than 
half as much. 


Money Income Other Than 
OASI Benefits 


Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits provided practically all the 
money income of about one-fourth of 
the aged beneficiaries. 


Aside from their old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits, 1 in every 
5 beneficiary couples, more than 1 
in every 4 single retired workers, and 
more than 1 in every 3 aged widows 
had no additional money income or 
had less than $75 in additional in- 
come during the survey year. 

One-fourth of the beneficiary 


Table 1.—Total money income: Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups,’ 
by amount during 1957 survey year * 


[Preliminary figures] 





Married couples 





| 
Single retired workers 
— Wid- 





Husband, retired worker 





Total money eect 











owed 
| moth- 
Aged ‘ers with 


























Wife : 
income Be a — widows; en- 
Total | Wife | Wife | wife | retired potai | Men | Women | titled 
en- became not work- chil- 
titled ae en- os dren 
all titled | titled 
year | in year 
Number of 
groups in 
Sample........| 1,840 1,088 238 441 *73 1,613 824 789 629 | 889 
| eee 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0; 100.0); 100.0} 100.0; 100.0| 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 
Less than $600______- 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.6 *1.4 11.3 9.5 13.3 20.8 5.4 
oe 3.9 3.8 4.6 3.6 ¥*5.5 24.1 23.3 25.0 | 31.0 2.1 
900-1,199___- ws 8.1 8.5 8.4 8.2 nT 18.2 19.2 17.1 17.3 4.3 
1,200-1,499__ - ce 10.8 11.3 8.8 10.9 *8.2 13.8 14.6 12.9 10.0 6.3 
1,500-1,700.......... 10.7 12.1 10.1 8.6 *4.1 9.9 9.7 10.0 6.8 8.7 
1,800-2,099_....... 10.1 9.9 11.8 8.8 ¥*15.1 6.8 5.8 7.9 3.5 7.2 
2,100-2,300_.......... 10.1 10.2 13.0 7.9 *11.0 5.0 §.7 4.2 2.5 8.8 
2,400-2,699_........ 8.1 8.1 11.3 6.8 *5.5 2.6 2.8 2.4 2.2 | 9.6 
A!) 6.1 6.3 6.7 5.4 5.5 1.5 1.5 1.6 1.3 6.1 
3,000-3,999_.......- 14.6 13.2 13.4 18.4 *16.4 2.6 2.5 2.7 1.9 25.2 
4,000-4,999____..____ 6.4 5.1 5.5 8.6) *15.1 1.9 2.3 1.5 oe 10.8 
5,000-9,999_.......__- 7.6 7.3 3.8 9.5 | *12.3 2.0 3.2 1.3 ye 10.0 
10,000 or more______- 2.1 2.7 1.3 3G Snake 3 -5 an .6 -6 
Median........... $2,249 $2,186 | $2,216 | $2,415 *$2,662 | $1,140 | $1,170 | $1,106 $882 $2,831 


* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents cash receipts from all sources except 
sale of property, tax refunds, large cash gifts, lump- 
sum inheritances and insurance payments, and cash 
contributions by relatives within the household. In- 
cludes, where the amount was known, the value of 
bills (except medical bills) paid by relatives outside 
the household. 

2 Represents 1 person for single retired work2rs 
and aged widows, 2 persons for married couples 





(whether or not the spouse was entitled to benefits), 
and 2 or more persons for widowed mothers with 
entitled children. 

3 The “‘survey year’’ was a period of 12 consecu- 
tive calendar months ended in September, October, 
or November 1957, depending on the date of the 
interview. 

4 Husband not entitled to benefits. 

5 Sample includes 1 group with negative income 
because of negative earnings in self-employment. 
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Bene- | Single 





ame : Aged 
ficiary | retired | 7,7 7 
couples workers ¥!¢0ws 
Lowest fourth had none 
<a $230 $60 $3 
Half had more and half 
had less than......._.-- 900 470 270 
Top fourth had more 
Bienes sncsekinne 1,840 1,040 800 


couples had more than $1,840 in 
money income besides their old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits; one- 
fourth of the single workers had 
more than $1,040 in additional in- 
come; one-fourth of the aged widows 
had money income of more than 
$800 besides their benefits. 

For approximately a fourth of the 
entitled couples and aged widows and 
a third of the single retired workers 
the additional money income was 
derived entirely from temporary 
sources, such as earnings, or from 
supplementary sources, such as con- 
tributions or public assistance. 


Independent Money 
Retirement Income 


More than half the aged bene- 
ficiaries had less than $75 a month 
per person in total independent 
retirement income. 

Independent money retirement in- 
come includes 12 months’ old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits + and 
other independent income that bene- 
ficiaries could reasonably expect to 
continue in future years in ap- 
proximately the same amounts as in 
the survey year. Besides benefits, the 
“retirement income” category  in- 
cludes employer and union pensions, 
veterans’ pensions, income from trust 
funds and other annuities, and rents, 
interest, and dividends. 

A fourth of the couples had less 
than $100 a month, and almost one- 
fourth had more than $200. The 
single beneficiaries had about half 
as much as the couples. 


Independent Money Retire- 
ment Income Other Than 
OASI Benefits 


Old-age and survivors insurance 


1For couples with wife entitled all or 
part of the survey year, 12 months’ 
benefits of both husband and wife are 
included. No benefits are included for 
nonentitled wives, or for husbands in the 
coupies where the wife is the retired 
worker. 
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Table 2.—Money income other than OASI benefits: Percentage distribution 
of beneficiary groups,? by amount during 1957 survey year * 


[Preliminary figures] 





Married couples 


Single retired workers 























Wid- 
. ee owed 
Husband, retired worker moth- 
a ee Wife —_ ers with 
other than benefits | 7; tfc, satin a widows, en- 
Total — ee Wife | ™ tired Total | Men Women titled 
titled | en- a er 4 on 
all | titled | ,¢?, _— 
year jinyear “tle 
OUR vedccccnss 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No other income 5... 8.9 Li.7 8.4 3.6 *1.4 17.9 21.4 14.2 24.6 9.0 
Other income---.-.--.- 91.1 88.3 91.6 96.4 *98.6 82.1 78.6 85.8 75.4 91.1 
Less than $75_...-- 5.5 7.3 3.8 EO isdscecan 9.2 8.6 9.8 12.2 4.0 
Ce ete 2.4 3.0 3.8 .2 *2.7 5.0 | 5.1 4.8 5.6 2.0 
Co eee ee 5.0 5.8 5.9 3.2 *1.4 8.6 8.5 8.7 9.4 4.9 
300-509... .........- 9.6 10.5 11.3 7.7 °2.7 16.7 15.2 18.3 14.0 7.8 
ei. ee 11.5 11.9 14.7 10.7 *1.4 12.5 11.3 13.8 13.7 10.1 
900-1,199........... 10.3 9.5 13.4 10.7 *9.6 11.2 case 10.6 7.5 9.8 
1,200-1,499......... 9.6 8.8 11.3 10.9 *6§.8 6.7 5.9 7.5 3.7 7.0 
1,500-1,700......... 6.3 5.9 6.3 6.1 *13.7 2.9 a7 3.0 2.2 6.4 
1,800-2,099_.......- 5.1 5.1 3.8 4.8 *9.6 1.9 iso 2.7 1.0 5.6 
2,100-2,399_- 4.2 3.6 2.9 5.9 *6§.8 1.4 1.6 | | 1.4 4.6 
2,400-2,699...- 3.9 2.8 | 3.8 6.6 *4.1 | | 1.0 1.1 1.0 5.6 
2,700-2,900......... } 2.0 1.0 je 3.9 *5.5 .7 | 5 9 3 4.2 
3,000-3,999_........ 6.6 5.4 3.8 9.5 *15.1 ee 1.9 1.6 i | 9.2 
4,000-4,999__....... 3.3 2.2 2.1 5.2 *12.3 1.0 1.1 9 3 5.1 
5,000-9,999......... 4.2 3.5 1.7 6.8 6.8 1.4 23 8 1.4 4.4 
10,000 or more_--_-. i 2.0 1.3 7 er 2 4 rp = 2 
Median, all groups...| $1,105 $898 $947 | $1,506 *$2,130 $469 $427 $505 $271 | $1,299 
Median, groups with 
income other than 
benefits...........| 1,237} 1,082 | 1,041 1,594 | *2,160 639 652 629 525 1,490 





* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents cash receipts from all sources except 
OASI benefits and sale of property, tax refunds, 
large cash gifts, lump-sum inheritances and insur- 
ance payments, and cash contributions by relatives 
within the household. Includes, where amount was 


known, the value of bills (except medical bills) paid 
by relatives outside the household. 

23 4 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4, table 1. 

5 Sample includes 5 married couples, 4 single re- 
tired workers, 3 aged widows, and 1 widowed mother 
with entitled children with negative or break-even 
money income other than benefits. 


Table 3.—Independent money retirement income:' Percentage distribution 
of beneficiary groups,? by amount during 1957 survey year ° 


[Preliminary figures] 





Married couples 


Single retired workers 





























a Wid- 
Sr een ee owed 
| Husband, retired worker saath 
Independent money | —| wife _ ers with 
retirement income | r7 Tifa ¥ widows; en- 
| Total | Wife | Wife | wite | Tetired | total | Men |Women titled 
en- |jbecame not work- chil- 
titled en- en- er 4 aren 
all titled | titled = 
year | in year 
NL cctnesusken 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 , *100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than $600.-.-.-- 8.8 5.9 5.9 12.2 | *41.1 ef 20.5 35.2 36.6 3.1 
Se 9.1 6.2 6.7 15.9 *17.8 29.3 29.7 28.9 32.9 9. 
eee 14.0 12.7 10.9 19.7 *9.6 15.8 17.8 13.7 10.5 12.0 
DI SO canscsecse 14.2 14.2 14.7 16.1 *1.4 9.9 11.4 8.4 6.7 14.7 
kl Saaeoren 14.5 16.6 | 14.3 10.4 *6.8 6.4 7.4 §.3 4.0 14.1 
LBRO. ccccsccace | 10.8 | 12.6 9.7 7.5 ¥*8.2 3.3 4.0 | ae 2.2 12.5 
2°100-2,399_..-.--.--- | 78] 83] 8.4] 63] 8] 29) 44] 24] 17 8.5 
ee, as 5.2 5.8 8.8 2.0 92.7 1.3 | 1.5 se 1.4 14.3 
a 2.9 3.2 5.0 : 1S ene 6 a 9 P| + Sj 
SEO SIUG.. cccccasces 7.0 | 7.8 8.8 4.3 *4,1 1.0 za 3 8 6.7 
4,000-4,999_......---- | 2.3) 2.6 3.4 Ss eee 6 8 3 2 1.8 
5,000-9,999_.........- 2.4 | a7 2.5 1.8 *1.4 1 1.2 9 1.3 1.9 
10,000 or more-_--.---- 1.0 1.4 8 ae he esau. oy Ce nbanwews 6 mn 
Dee enon | $1,580 | $1,697 | $1,747 $1,240 | *$750 $828 $898 $753 $722 | $1,729 
{ 





* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents 12 months’ OASI benefits and money 
income received during survey year from employer, 
union, and veterans’ pension; rents, interest, divi- 





dends, and annuities; and income from trust funds 
and from other reasonably permanent independent 
sources. 

234 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4, table 1. 


Social Security 











Table 4.—Independent money retirement income other than OASI benefits:' 
Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups,? by amount during 1957 


survey year * 


[Preliminary figures] 


Married couples 











Single retired workers 























——————— ——_—_—_—_—_— — Wid- 
tad Husband, retired worker == 
ndependent money i lis La 4 
retirement income | Wife, a. — 
other than benefits Total Wife Wife Wife | Tetired | otal | Men |Women titled 

en- became not work- chil- 
titled en- it or 4 dren 
all titled titled 
year | in year 

| eae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No other income 5___ 31.5 30.3 34.5 32.0 *37.0 44.3 47.7 40.8 43.2 49.3 
Other income__..__-- 68.5 69.7 65.5 68.0 *6§3.0 55.7 §2.3 59.2 56.8 50.7 
Less than $75..._-- 13.5 14.2 10.1 13.6 | *15.1 15.9 12.5 19.5 17.5 13.6 
a ae 4.6 4.2 5.0 5.2 *4.1 5.6 4.0 7.4 5.6 3.1 
J, ae 6.9 7.4 5.9 6.3 *6.8 5.3 5.0 5.6 | 5.2 3.8 
odbc eee 9.4 10.5 8.0 8.4 *4,] 8.4 8.6 8.2 7.2 6.3 
2 ee 7.8 8.1 10.1 5.9 *6.8 6.6 5.3 8.0 8.4 7.0 
ig k: a 7.6 5.4 7a 13.4 *5.5 6.3 8.5 4.1 | 4.5 3.3 
1, 200-1 ,499........ 4.8 5.5 4.6 | 3.9 *1.4 3.0 4.0 1.9 | 1.9 3.8 
1,500-1,799_.......- 2.7 2.7 3.4 2.0 *5.5 1.2 1.2 1.3 1.6 2.2 
1,800-2,099........- 2.8 2.8 2.5 2.3 *6§.8 -5 —_ 8 8 2.1 
2,100-2,399......... 1 2.1 8 1.4 *1.4 4 om 5 1.1 1.2 
2,400-2,699_..__. 1.6 1.5 oY 1.8 *1.4 om am 3 3 ) 
2,700-2,909_......... -8 .6 1.3 of *2.7 -4 4 a See 8 
3,000-3,999........- 1.6 1.8 2.1 eg 4 5 3 8 9 
4,000-4,999__....__. 8 6 1.3 9 4 4 5 3 4 
5,000-9,999........- 1.2 1.4 1.3 9 my 8 -5 1.0 -9 
10,000 or more__... 8 1.1 4 5 a A + Fae EE oO lentenncn 
Median, all groups__-_ $158 $176 $161 $139 *$66 $28 $15 $36 $30 $5 

Median, groups with | 

retirement income | | 
other than benefits 595 561 712 623 660 335 463 | 223 303 528 





* Percentage and median computed onsmall base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents money income received during sur- 
vey year from employer, union, and veterans’ pen- 
sions; rents, interest, dividends, and annuities; and 
income from trust funds and from other reasonably 
permanent sources. 


benefits provided practically all the 
independent retirement income for 
more than half of the aged benefi- 
ciaries. 

Forty-four percent of the bene- 
ficiary couples and 60 percent of the 
single retired workers and aged 
widows had no independent retire- 
ment income in addition to their 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits or had less than $75 for the 
entire year. The top fourth of the 
couples had more than $900, and 
the top fourth of the single retired 
workers and aged widows more than 
$440, in independent retirement in- 
come besides their benefits. 


Employer and Union Pensions 


Twenty-three percent of the men 
and 12 percent of the women retired 
workers had employer or union 
pensions. 

One in 4 married men and practi- 
cally 1 in 5 single men—23 percent 
of all men retired workers—received 
employer or union pensions. Fewer 
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234 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4, table 1. 

5 Sample includes 17 married couples, 10 single re- 
tired workers, 3 aged widows, and 3 widowed moth- 
ers with entitled children with negative or break- 
even independent retirement income other than 
benefits. 


women retired workers—12 percent— 
received pensions. Widows rarely 
received survivors benefits from 
pension plans; 2 percent of the aged 
widows received employer or union 
pensions, and the pensions received 
by some of them were based on the 
widow’s own employment. 

The amounts received as employer 
or union pensions ranged from a few 
dollars to $10,000 or more. The 
median pension amount received by 
beneficiary couples during the survey 
year was $800, and by single men 
retired workers, $700. 


Veterans’ Compensation 
and Pensions 


Relatively few beneficiaries re- 
ceived veterans’ compensation or 
pensions. 


Six percent of the men benefici- 
aries received veterans’ compensation 
or pensions. Four percent of the 
women retired workers and 6 per- 
cent of the aged widows received 


veterans’ payments based on the 
deceased husband’s record. 

Veterans’ payments substantially 
increased the permanent income of 
beneficiaries receiving such payments. 
Seventy percent of the men retired 
workers with such payments re- 
ceived between $900 and $1,200 from 
this source during the survey year; 
most of the women with payments 
received between $600 and $900. 


Money Income From Assets 


Two-thirds of the beneficiary 
groups had little or no money income 
from assets (interest, dividends, and 
rents). 

Three-fifths of the beneficiary 
couples, three-fourths of the single 
retired workers, and two-thirds of 
the aged widows had no money in- 
come or less than $75 for the year 
in the form of interest, dividends, 
or net rental income. 

Asset income amounted to $600 or 
more during the survey year for 1 
in every 6 couples, 1 in every 8 
aged widows, and 1 in every 14 
single retired workers. 

The median amount of money in- 
come from assets for those having 
any asset income was $200 for the 
couples, $100 for single retired 
workers, and $150 for aged widows. 


Earnings 


Thirty-five percent of the retired 
beneficiaries had earnings; 12 per- 
cent earned $1,200 or more during 
the year. 

Forty percent of the married men 
workers had earnings, as against 29 
percent of the single men. Fifteen 
percent of the aged widows reported 
earnings. 

For beneficiary groups with income 
from employment the median amount 
of earnings was $1,030 for the bene- 
ficiary couples, $590 for the single 
men and $600 for the single women 
retired workers, and $410 for the 
aged widows. 


Public Assistance 


One in 10 aged beneficiary groups 
received public assistance income 
during the survey year. 

Six percent of the couples, 14 
percent of the single retired workers, 
and 12 percent of the aged widows 
reported that they had _ received 
public assistance payments during 
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Table 5.—Money income from employer and union pensions:'! Percentage 
distribution of beneficiary groups,? by amount during 1957 survey year * 


{Preliminary figures] 


Married couples 


Single retired workers 





—_—_—_—— aE GEE a — Wid- 
Husband, retired worker — 
Pension income eportinnes Wife Aged ers with 
7 Wife | Wife vif, | Tetired , widows) en- 
Total Wife he Total Men | Women titled 
en- became work- hi 
: not chil- 
titled en- ais. er 4 dren 
all titled title i 
year | in year 
Total__- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No pension income -- 74.7 74.3 70.6 77.8 *76.7 84.9 81.2 88.8 97.6 96.8 
Pension income. .--- 25.3 25.7 29.4 22.2 *23.3 15.1 18.8 11.2 2.4 3.1 
Less than $75_- .8 8 8 7 ee 3 4 + | eee Sar 
a .4 5 4 5 6 .6 -6 .3 .2 
aS 3.3 3.8 3.4 2.5 1.5 1.9 1.9 3 .3 
300-599. ___ 4.1 4.1 4.2 4.5 *1.4 4.3 5.0 3.7 5 4 
600-899 _ 5.2 5.4 73 3.9 *2.7 3.8 4.7 2.8 -6 6 
900-1,199 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.7 Ey 1.9 1.4 .3 -6 
1,200-1,499___ 3.5 3.2 5.5 3.4 "2.7 1.5 2.5 -o 2 -4 
1,500-1,799___ 1.3 8 La 1.8 *4.1 3 5 SI eee sees (Ae ee 
1,800-2,099_....._.. 1.6 1.6 1.3 1.1 *5.5 SS 4 /- ate | 
2,100-2,399_- 8 9 4 7 a - ~ , 2 oes — 
2,400-2,699_ _ _ 3 6 a ‘a 2. ol 
2,700-2,900_........ 2 2.7 Se eee iS Liwssctunlagueias 
3,000-3,999_ _ | a | ee *1.4 ae Ba = Ae: Ss 
4,000-4,999 3 2 1 2 2 
5,000-9,999 Se. -4 5 4 2 1 Ry oS oe l 
10,000 or more _ - - 1 > i) Ey nen Sena emo sg A eee Who pete pa PS 
Median for groups 
with pension 
ineome...........- $835 $803 *$847 *$829 *$1,650 $657 $696 *$590 *$638 *$899 


' * Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

’ 1 Represents money income received as retirement 
pay from public or private employee-benefit plans, 


railroad retirement benefits, and union pensions 
financed entirely by members. 
23 4 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4, table 1. 


Table 6.—Money income from veterans’ compensation and pensions: Per- 
centage distribution of beneficiary groups,? by amount during 1957 survey 


year * 


[Preliminary figures] 


Married couples 


Husband, retired worker 


Veterans’ compen- 





sation and pensions r 1 
I Total | © ife Wife Wife 
en- became 
titled | en- pg 
all | titled | sitloq 
year in year 7 
| ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No Veterans Ad- 
ministration pay- 
ae 94.0 96.3 95.8 86.8 
Veterans Adminis- 
tration payments 6.0 3.7 4.2 13.2 
Less than $300____- . |, er a 
300-509. _........- e Ea eee 5 
600-899_........... i es ee ores Ar 
900-1,199_....._____ 4.3 2.3 2.9 10.7 
1,200-1,499________- 8 9 4 Ys 
1,500-1,799__.._._- 2 SS ee 2 
1,800-2,099_________ J ae 4 
ES ee a ee ee oe 
2,400-2,699_......_- 2 my 1 2 
| SS Cee See earn. oa 
Median for groups 
with veterans’ 
compensation and 


eee) | $1,074 |*$1,128 |*$1,114 |*$1,047 
1 





*Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents money income received from the 
Veterans Administration by veterans and survivors 
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Single retired workers 





es Wid- 
owed 
moth- 

Aged ‘ers with 








‘ be - widows en- 
sone Total Men Women titled 
work- chil- 
er ¢ dren 
*100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

#95.9 94.4| 92.7| 96.2] 94.1 84.9 
*4,] 5.6 7.3 3.8 5.9 15.1 
¥*1.4 e ei El aes Peers an 
- Se Sen ae on 1.0 

a 8 2.5 4.3 6.1 

* Me 5.0 4 1.4 1.9 
ree on 1.0 > Sees 1.9 
cmnstiieitn , } are _ eee ene 1.3 
aN SERN! ee meet ewe Mee Oe ~ oe Sees 1.2 
CREA MINES: NDE: INR PAROS 4 
ciunadapdenichneletebtinnsl skhigddimnbabibae 3 
*$794 *$953 


*$750)  *$995 *$1,039 | *$825 





of veterans as non-service-connected pensions or 
service-connected compensation. 
23 4 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4, table 1. 


the survey year. They comprised 10 
percent of all aged beneficiary groups. 
In addition, some beneficiary groups 
received no cash payments but had 
medical bills paid directly by public 
assistance. 

For beneficiary groups with such 
income, the median amount of public 
assistance payments received during 
the year was $730 for the beneficiary 
couples, $490 for the single retired 
workers, and $460 for the aged 
widows. 


Contributions by Relatives 
Outside the Household 


Less than 10 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries were helped by cash contri- 
butions from relatives outside the 
household. 

Five percent of the beneficiary 
couples, 8 percent of the single retired 
workers, and 11 percent of the aged 
widows reported cash contributions 
from relatives outside the household. 
Additional beneficiaries had medical 
bills paid by adult children outside 
the household. 

For the couples having such contri- 
butions, the median amount of the 
cash contributions received was about 
$300; for single retired workers, it 
was $210; and for aged widows, it 
was $310. 

Earlier studies have shown that 
most of the support from adult chil- 
dren or other relatives is provided 
by relatives within the joint house- 
holds. In the 1951 survey, 5 percent 
of the aged beneficiary groups re- 
ceived cash contributions of $100 or 
more from relatives outside the house- 
hold and 25 percent were partially 
supported by relatives within the 
household. The corresponding figures 
for support by relatives within the 
household in 1957 have not been 
computed. 


Widowed Mothers 
With Entitled Children 


Total Money Income 


Half the mother-child groups had 
money incomes of more than $2,830 
from all sources during the year, 
and half had less. These groups con- 
sist of a widowed mother with minor 
children—ranging in number from 
one to half a dozen or more—entitled 
to old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits. 


Social Security 




















One beneficiary group out of every 
15 had less than $1,200 in total 
annual income, 1 in 5 had less than 
$1,800, and almost 2 in 5 had less 
than $2,400. About 1 group in 5 had 
$4,000 or more in total income. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
payments comprised virtually the 
sole income of one-eighth of the 
mother-child groups. One in 5 had 
nothing or less than $25 a month 
besides benefits. Almost 2 in 5 had 
nothing or less than $75 a month, 
and about half had nothing or less 
than $100 a month in addition to 
benefits. 


Independent Permanent 
Income 
More than half the mother-child 
groups had little if any independent 
permanent income except old-age and 


survivors insurance  benefits—that 
is, additional income expected to 


continue until the youngest child 
reached age 18. Three out of every 
5 beneficiary groups had no such in- 
come except old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits or had less than 
$75 during the year. About 1 in 4 
had $50 or more a month, and 1 in 7 
had $100 or more a month, in in- 
dependent permanent income. 
Including old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, independent per- 
manent income was less than $2,400 
a year for three-fourths of these 
mother-child groups. Not quite half 
of them had $1,800 or more in income 
from all permanent sources combined. 


Independent Sources of 
Income Other Than 
OASI Benefits 


Other than old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, veterans’ survivor 
compensation or pensions were the 
most important of the independent 
sources of income for the mother- 
child groups. Fifteen percent of these 
groups reported some income from 
this source; 6 percent had $1,200 or 
more. The modal amount of 
veterans’ compensation or pensions 
was in the $600 to $900 a year 
bracket, reported by 2 out of every 
5 mother-child groups having such 
income. 

Assets were a relatively un- 
important source of income in terms 
of amount of income received. Almost 
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Table 7.—Income from assets:! Percentage distribution of beneficiary groups, 
by amount during 1957 survey year * 


[Preliminary figures] 


Married couples 








Single retired workers 























a =a Wid- 
Husband, retired worker bones 
Income from assets Wife, Aged ers with 
- Wife | Wife | y,,, | retired | , , wilows; oF 
Total bane Wife Sas Total Men | Women | titled 
en- became work- hil 
titled en- not er 4 cni- 
all | titled | ,°, dren 
year in year vitlec 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No asset income 41.1 37.6 45.4 46.5 *46.6 54.9 62.1 47.3 47.9 62.0 
Asset income 58.9 62.4 54.6 53.5 *53.4 45.1 37.9 52.7 52.1 38.0 
Less than $75 21.0 21.8 16.8 20.9 *23.3 19.9 17.2 22.7 20.3 17.4 
75-149 6.9 6.7 6.7 een ¥5.5 7.4 5.9 8.9 5.7 5.6 
150-299 : 8.0 8.4 8.4 6.3 *11.0 §.1 4.5 5.8 5.7 5.1 
300-599___.____ 9.1 9.9 8.0 8.6 *2.7 6.0 4.9 hod 8.1 4.6 
600-899___. 4.3 4.7 5.5 27 *5.5 2.9 1.6 4.3 3.7 1.8 
900-1,199 2.6 ey 2.5 yy *1.4 he 1.1 a3 2.2 9 
1,200-1,499 1.5 1.7 1.3 9 ay | .6 .6 -5 1.1 8 
1,500-1,799_- 1.1 1. 8 i) *1.4 3 1 -5 1.3 3 
1,800-2,099 5 .6 8 2 ded on we -4 1.1 -3 
2,100-2,399 Bae dees a 9 4 5 A a an -3 8 on 
2,400-2,699.__ es 4 6 38 ‘ 2 -4 al -2 -2 
2,700-2,999_ - bile a) 4 7. ee Py on P ) eee al 
3,000-3,999 a Paes 9 1.3 4 Ah Pe caanties 4 5 -4 -5 3 
4,000-4,999 3 8 Poe on -l ‘a -5 ok 
5,000 or more-_-_-__-- 1.4 1.6 8 1.1 4 6 3 1.0 om 
Median for groups 
with asset income_.- $180 $199 $218 $132 *$122 $102 $96 $106 $149 $96 
* Percentage and median computed on small base come. 


and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 
1 Represents interest, dividends, and rental in- 


Table 8.—Earnings': of retired-worker, 
beneficiaries: Percentage distribution, 


[Preliminary 


Married couples 


Husband, retired worker 


Earnings 





_ Wife Wife r: 
Total en- became W ife 

titled | en- os 
all titled | titled 

year in year 
Total... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Not employed. 60.9 61.9 57.6 57.4 
Employed i 39.1 38.1 42.4 42.6 
Loss or zero earn- 
es -8 8 1.3 6 
Less than $75_..-- 2.8 2.7 3.4 2.9 
eae Re 1.5 2.5 a 
150-299 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.9 
300-599_______ 4.9 4.0 8.0 5.7 
600-899. .......... 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.7 
og 5.9 5.3 7.1 6.6 
1,200-1,499_......-- 3.4 3.2 5.0 3.4 
1,500-1,799_..... 1.5 1.4 8 2.5 
1,800-2,099______- 1.0 1.2 3 7 
2,100-2,399_ _ - 1.1 1.1 1.7 9 
2,400-2,699.......- } 1.5 8 1.1 
2,700-2,990_.......- 9 1.0 -4 9 
3,000-3,999___...-- 3.7 3.0 1.7 2.9 
4,000-4,999__...._- 1.5 1.4 .4 2.5 
5,000-9,999__....._- 1.5 1.4 4 2.7 
10,000 or more-_-_-_-_- 5 . ) Sen ee 
Median foremployed 

beneficiaries. ____-- $989 | $1,032 $812 | $1,034 


* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents wages and salaries of $1 or more, net 
income from farm and nonfarm self-employment, 


234 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4, table 1. 


aged-widow, and widowed-mother 
by amount during 1957 survey year 2 





figures] 
Single retired workers 

- i ens tae 7 Wid- 
owed 

moth- 
wid Aged ers with 

bed ae widows en- 
phat Total Men Women titled 

—_ chil- 

er? dren 
*100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
*78.1 67.2 71.0 63.2 85.4 36.2 
*21.9 32.8 29.0 36.8 14.6 63.8 
=— | 1.9 5 -3 oa 
*2.7 3.0 3.6 2.4 1.3 2.9 
*1.4 1.7 1.9 1.5 2.2 2.9 
*1.4 3.2 2.4 4.1 2.5 5.4 
*5.5 7.3 4.7 10.0 2.7 4.7 
*4.1 4.1 3.6 4.6 1.6 6.3 
¥*5.5 3.2 2.3 4.1 1.7 7.5 
*1.4 3.3 1.7 4.9 8 4.4 
Raecinana 1.2 1.2 La 2 2.8 
8 1.0 .6 -2 3.0 
cutee -5 5 5 Slt 2.8 
seiaidimeaib 9 .6 1.3 3 4.6 
sala acd os -4 | a 3.0 
. én 8 .6 3 8.5 
Se at 1.1 3 on 2.9 
ae .6 1.0 m 2 1.1 
aosaabaition 1 &D’ Vcccbumantabecuatedtseen 
$599 | $504 $588 | $596 | $406) $1,296 


and income from boarders or lodgers. 


2 See footnote 3, table 1. 
3 See footnote 4, table 1. 
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two-fifths of the mother-child groups 
had some income from real estate, 
interest, or dividends, but only one- 
fifth had $75 or more during the 
survey year. Five percent had $600 
or more, and 2 percent had $1,200 or 
more in income from assets. 


Not more than 3 percent of the 
mothers received survivor payments 
from an employee benefit plan. Only 
1 percent received as much as $1,200 
from this source during the year. 

Other independent and reasonably 
permanent sources of income re- 


Table 9.—Money income from public assistance:' Percentage distribution of 
beneficiary groups,? by amount during 1957 survey year * 


{Preliminary figures] 


Married couples 


Husband, retired worker 

















Single retired workers 

— Wid- 
owed 
moth- 














Public assistance = = —— Wife Aged ers with 

income r 7 te widows, en- 

Wife | Wife rie, | retired | my. : r Hay 

Total om ihecamel “= work: Total | Men |Women = 

titled en- not er 4 = 

all | titled | ,¢? dren 

year | in year titled 
. en 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No public assistance 92.7 94.2 90.3 91.4 | *84.9 86.3 85.8 86.8 88.2 93.9 
Public assistance - - -- 7.8 5.8 9.7 8.6 *15.1 13.7 14.2 13.2 11.8 6.1 
mess then 676......|  .2 |......- 8 He Ascend .6 5 6 .6 ap 
a, See 2 | 8 1) HEE a 3.3 1.8 .6 yt Ree 
og 7 4 8 13 *1.4 1.9 2.4 1.4 3.0 4 
=a 2.1 1.6 3.8 yl CORRE ES 5.0 5.6 4.4 | 3.2 1.3 
a Ee 2.2 2.0 1.7 2.9 ne OR 3.8 | 3.0 4.6 3.2 1.9 
al I > 1.3 9 ¥*6§.8 a5 8 1.4 cm 1.3 
’ 7 9 4 2 *1.4 a ee ae oS ig] eran 2 
YD Se Ree ee ne See haem 2 1 
DGGE SE Nien cedldcmaneilowiniiice og og] ee eee Ree) Semen ee meme 
- 1 tas, Ans Oe nee yes (ep eke. MEM ee Ft pee Seema: een 
Median for groups | 
with public assist- | 

F ance income--_----- $67 *$730 | ¥*$483 $427 $566 | *$465 *$776 





* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 
1 Represents money income from old-age assist- 


*$575 |*$1,050 $487 





ance, aid to the blind, aid to the permanently ‘and 
totally disabled, and general assistance. 


234 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4, table 1. 


Table 10.—Contributions from persons outside household:' Percentage dis- 
tribution of beneficiary groups,’ by amount during 1957 survey year * 


[Preliminary figures] 





Married couples 








Single retired workers 




















a Mae ) | Wid- 
Husband, retired worker | | et 
Contributions | Wife, | | — a on 
Wife | Wife es retired | . witows|  ¢n 
| Total Wife |. | Total | Men Women titled 
| .en-  [became) j¢ | work- chil- 
| titled en- Tit er ¢ dren 
| all | titled titled 
year | in year 
| re 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | *100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
No contributions--__- 95.2 94.7 95.4 95.9 *98.6 91.7 95.4 87.8 88.6 92.6 
Contributions_-_----- 4.8 5.3 4.6 4.1 *1.4 8.3 44; 12.32 11.4 7.4 
Less than $75...--- i.2 BY 4 oe: Ncaaceeae 2.3 1.9 27 | 1.3 
. == eee a Bi f Ef 8 5 *1.4 Ee | 6 1.5 Og 1.3 
aR 4 2 8 iP lswecoain 1.9 1.1 2.8 y S| 1.8 
300-599 a eaoens. 1.0 1.0 8 Eee Niscxeosee | rf 5 3.0 3.3 1.6 
600-899. ........... Bf 8 8 hy es a 5 1.0 11 .4 
oS a Py 2 4 D dnnekeae a i Renee a 3 8 .6 
1,200-1,499........- 2 | 3 iy Rea, ey eet ch ee 4 2 3 
Og a enapeege 2 ip pone ee BD iexcasese Rees oe OP Micccigttmeces 
1,800 or more-_.-_.-- y | (a Lcccokeesipenvabntlaceccaee|) r 1 eee eet 4 | x eee 
Median for groups 
with contributions.| *$299 | ¥*$299 | *$375 | *$209 | *$149 $213 | ¥*$120 | ¥*$252 *$314 ¥*$234 





* Percentage and median computed on small base 
and therefore subject to large sampling variation. 

1 Represents cash contributions by persons out- 
side the household and, where the amount was 
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known, the value of bills (except medical bills) paid 
by persons outside the household. 
234 See footnotes 2, 3, and 4, table 1. 


garded as permanent income (but not 
as income from assets) are annuities 
from both private insurance and 
United States Government Life In- 
surance and long-term payments 
from workmen’s compensation re- 
ceived by a few widowed mothers. 


Temporary and Supplementary 
Income Sources 


Earnings were the most important 
single source of income other than 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits for the mother-child groups. 
Sixty-four percent of the mothers 
had some employment during the 
survey year. One-third of all the 
mothers earned $1,200 or more, and 
a fifth earned $2,400 or more. The 
median earnings for the employed 
mothers was $1,300. Half of all the 
mothers either had no earnings or 
earned less than $420 during the 
survey year. 

Others sources of temporary in- 
come (not evaluated separately in 
the tables) were limited payment 
annuities from private or govern- 
ment insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation payments, unemployment 
insurance payments, and children’s 
earnings. 

Six percent of the mother-child 
groups received public assistance 
payments. For those having such 
assistance, the median amount re- 
ceived during the year was approxi- 
mately $780. 

About 7 percent received money 
contributions from relatives outside 
the household, 3 percent in amounts 
of $300 or more during the year. 
The median amount received by those 
reporting such contributions was 
$230. 


Scope and Method 
of the Survey 


The 1957 survey of the resources 
of beneficiaries was the _ second 
national survey of its kind made by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. The previous national 
survey made in 1951 had been 
preceded by eight spot surveys in 
20 large and medium-sized cities 
between 1941 and 1949. 

The 1957 survey covered a cross- 
section sample of the major types 
of beneficiaries on the rolls in 
December 1956: nonmarried re- 
tired-worker beneficiaries (men and 


Social Security 
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women); married couples with the 
husband the retired-worker benefici- 
ary and with the wife either a bene- 
ficiary or a nonbeneficiary; married 
couples with the wife the retired- 
worker beneficiary and the husband 
a nonbeneficiary; aged-widow bene- 
ficiaries; and widowed mothers with 
entitled minor children. Because they 
were relatively few in number and 
would have created difficulties in 
statistical analysis if combined with 
the types selected for the study, the 
following beneficiary types were ex: 
cluded from the survey sample: re- 
tired-worker and aged-widow bene- 
ficiaries with entitled children; 
women retired-workers with husband 


receiving benefits based on his wife’s 
earnings record; parents; widowers 
receiving benefits based on the de- 
ceased wife’s earnings record; and 
children not living with their moth- 
ers. The aged beneficiaries in the 
types included in the sample com- 
prised 98 percent of all aged bene- 
ficiaries with benefits in current-pay- 
ment status in December 1956. 

The sample was drawn from 70 
sampling areas, which were selected 
in such a way as to produce a 
national probability sample when 
combined. It is a cross section of 
beneficiaries who became entitled to 
benefits from 1940 through Septem- 
ber 1956 and represents different 


races, cultures, and types of com- 
munities in the United States. 

The data were obtained in per- 
sonal interviews in the homes of the 
beneficiaries by district office staff of 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. In addition to the source 
and amount of beneficiary group in- 
come, information was obtained on 
the amount and type of assets, 
liabilities and life insurance, health 
status of the beneficiaries at the 
time of the interview, health in- 
surance coverage, medical care costs 
during the survey year and means of 
meeting these costs, longest and last 
regular occupation, and employment 
during the survey year. 





Notes and Brief 


Money Income Sources 
for Young Survivors, 
December 1957* 


The old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program continued 
to grow in importance in 1957 as a 
source of support for orphaned chil- 
dren. At the end of that year, there 
were 1,230,000 children under age 18 
in the continental United States 
drawing survivor benefits based on 
the employment record of a deceased 
father and 55,000 with benefits based 
on the mothers’ work record. About 
320,000 widowed mothers were re- 
ceiving payments, and more than 70,- 
000 others would have been receiving 
benefits if their earnings were 
reduced below the work-test limit. 

Orphaned children.—The 1,230,000 
paternal orphans receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits in 
December 1957 made up 63 percent 
of the estimated 1,940,000 children 
with father dead (table 1). Although 
the total number of paternal orphans 
is estimated to have increased only 
fractionally during 1957, the number 
receiving insurance benefits under 
the social security program rose 8 
percent. Veterans Administration 
payments went to some _ 250,000 
surviving children of veterans, or 13 
percent of all paternal orphans. 





*Prepared by Lenore A. Epstein, 
Division of Program Research, Office of 
the Commissioner. 
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Reports 


Both number and proportion were 
slightly less than in 1956; there 
were few additions to the rolls and 
a considerable number of children of 
World War I and World War II 
veterans attained age 18. About 5 
percent of all paternal orphans re- 
ceived benefits as survivors of rail- 
road or government employees. Be- 
cause many survivors of veterans 
were also entitled to social insurance 
benefits, the unduplicated number of 
paternal orphans receiving benefits 
under one or more of these four pro- 
grams was barely 70 percent. 

Another 10 percent—more than 
200,000—were receiving payments 
under the program of aid to de- 
pendent children, if it is correct to 
assume that in the continental 
United States the proportion of 
children on the rolls whose father 
was dead was about the same (12 
percent) in December 1957 as in 
early 1956, when the status of fathers 
in families receiving aid to dependent 
children was last studied. The num- 
ber of paternal orphans receiving 
assistance to supplement old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits increased 
about one-sixth during 1957 to more 
than 80,000, at least in part because 
of the recession. 

In all, about one-fourth of the 
paternal orphans had no income 
from a public income-maintenance 
program. Of these half million chil- 
dren, some had been adopted and 


some had acquired a stepfather when 
their mother remarried.1 Many were 
supported by the earnings of a wid- 
owed mother or other relative, and 
a relatively small number from asset 
income. A few of the older children 
were doubtless self-supporting. Some 
were in foster-family homes with 
board paid by the welfare agencies, 
and some were in public institutions. 
Widows under age 65.—Employ- 
ment and social insurance and re- 
lated programs vied as the most 
frequent source of income for wid- 
ows with children; slightly more than 
half the widows had income of each 
type. Widowed mothers were some- 
what less likely than paternal or- 
phans to receive benefits under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance and the veterans’ programs, 
primarily because of their employ- 
ment. Moreover, some widowed 
mothers with three or more children 
had not claimed old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits for themselves 
because of the legal maximum on 
the monthly payment to a family 
(80 percent of the deceased worker’s 
average monthly earnings or $200). 
Payments under aid to dependent 
children went to fewer than 1 in 
10 of the widowed mothers, and 
about one-third of this group were 
receiving insurance benefits. 
Women responsible for the support 
of their children are likely to feel 


1See the Bulletin, August 1957, page 
15. Many who acquired a new parent, 
by adoption or by the remarriage of the 
mother, were receiving benefits. 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of children under age 18 with father dead and of widows under age 65 receiving money 
income from employment and public income-maintenance programs, December 1957 


{Continental United States; numbers rounded to nearest 10,000] 


Source of money income ! 


Total in population 


Employment 3__ E " 

Social insurance and related programs 
Old-age and survivors insurance : —_ . 
Veterans’ compensation and pension programs 


Railroad and government employees’ retirement programs. - 


Aid to dependent children ®___ 


1 Persons with no money income and incom 


ack of data. Some persons received income from 
sources; some with income from sources specified 
sources not specified. 

2 Excludes widows who have remarried. 

3 Includes only persons working for pay or profit 
the earnings of a relative. 

4 Data not available. 


strong financial pressure to work. 
Payments under a public income- 


maintenance program are not in- 
tended to provide all the amenities 
of living. In the spring of 1957, 
slightly more than half of all women 
with children in their care who were 
widowed, divorced, or married but 
living apart from their husbands 
were in the labor force—between one- 
third and two-fifths of those with 
children under age 6 and more than 
three-fifths of those whose children 
were all of school age. Since widows 
tend to be older than other women 
whose homes are broken, and more 
than 30 percent of the children with 
father dead are aged 15-17 and 70 
percent are over age 10 (table 2), 
widows might be expected to enter 
the job market more often than other 
mothers who have no husband to 
share family responsibilities. The 
security that social insurance or 
veterans’ payments provide until the 
children reach age 18 appears, how- 
ever, to be an offsetting factor. 
Preliminary findings of the survey 
of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries conducted in November 
and December 1957? indicate that 
almost two-thirds of the widows with 
entitled children had earnings at 
some time during the year; almost 


2See pages 17-23 of this issue of the 
Bulletin. 
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solely from sources other than 
those specified are included in the total but are not shown separately because of 
than one of the specified 
ilso received income from 


mor 


ind not those supported by 


Number (in thousands) 


Widows under age 65 2 
Children 


Percentage distribution 


Widows under age 65 2 








_ ie ee Pac CN. hae ee A eee wee 
under age under age 
18 with With 1 18 with With 1 
natural or more natural or more 
father Total children Other father Total children Other 
dead under dead under 
age 18 age 18 
1,940 3,490 690 2,800 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(4) 2,040 360 1,680 (4) 58.5 52.2 60.0 
1,350 930 360 570 69.6 26.6 52.2 20.4 
1,230 490 320 170 63.4 14.0 46.4 6.1 
250 380 70 310 12.9 10.9 10.1 11.1 
90 130 30 100 4.6 3.7 $.3 3.6 
200 70 70 0 10.3 2.0 10.1 0 


5 Estimated number of persons with income from one or more of the programs. 

6 Approximately two-fifths of the children and one-third of the widows receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children are estimated to have received old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance benefits. 


Source: Estimated in the Division of Program Research on the basis of pub- 


Bureau of the Census, the 


ministering income-mainte 


one-third earned $1,000 or more, and 
one-eighth $3,000 or more. The total 
money income for the year was less 
than $2,830 for half the mother- 
child groups and more than that for 
the others. One-fifth had less than 
$1,800 to live on the entire year, 
and the fifth who were best off had 
$4,000 or more from all sources. 
More than one-fifth had practically 
no cash income besides their benefit. 
Some interest, dividends, or net 
rental income were reported by near- 
ly two-fifths of the widowed mothers, 
but the amounts were characteris- 
tically small, with 46 percent of them 
reporting less than $75 for the year. 

Since widows under age 65 with- 
out children are not eligible for old- 
age or survivors insurance benefits 
until they reach age 62, only 1 in 
16 widows under age 65—a total of 
172,000—were on the rolls in Decem- 
ber 1957. The number receiving dis- 
ability benefits is not known, but 
could not have been very large.? More 


3It can be assumed that the 150,000 
workers’ receiving disability insurance 
benefits at the end of 1957 differed little 
in their characteristics from the workers 
aged 50-64 for whom a period of disability 
was allowed in 1956 or the first half of 
1957. Of these workers, only 16 percent 
were women, less than half the women 
were nonmarried (according to data for 
January-June 1957), and by no means 
all the nonmarried women were widows. 





lished and unpublished d 


ita from the Division of the Actuary and from the 
National Office of Vital Statistics, and agencies ad- 
nance programs. 


than 1 in 9 were receiving a pension 
or compensation as a veteran’s wid- 
ow. In all, about one-fifth had in- 
come from social insurance or re- 
lated programs, and three-fifths were 
employed. Among the widows under 
age 65 who received no such income 
were some who were dependent on re- 
latives, some in public institutions, 
some living on their assets, and some 
receiving general assistance. 

The pressure to work is probably 
stronger on widows under age 65 
without children than on widowed 
mothers, because the former are so 
much less likely to have payments un- 
der income-maintenance programs. 


Table 2.—Estimated number of or- 
phans under age 18, by type and 
age, January 1, 1958 ! 


{Continental United States; numbers in thousands, 
rounded to nearest 5,000) 


Father dead 
—_<— ____|Moth- 
us aaa er 
Age Total Father) Both | only 
Total | only parents dead 
dead | dead 





Total_...| 2,745 











1,945 | 1,890 55 800 
0-4 years... -- 205 155 155 (?) 50 
5-9 years... 565 405 400 5 160 
10-14 years...| 1,090 770 | 750 20 320 
15-17 years__. 885 615 585 30 270 


1 Projections made by the Division of the Actuary 
from estimates for Jan. 1, 1957; see the Bulletin, 
August 1957, p. 15. 

2 Fewer than 2,500; 
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The fact that they tend, however, to 
be concentrated at the older ages (54 
percent of all widows under age 65 
were aged 55-64 in 1957) makes it 
relatively more difficult for them to 
obtain employment if they are out 
of a job. 

Characteristically, employment of 
women is relatively high in Decem- 
ber because of Christmas work in 
retail stores. Although late in 1957 
unemployment among men was climb- 
ing rapidly, it was not much higher 
among women than it had been a 
year earlier. Data are not available 
on the number of widows under age 
65 receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits in that month, but probably 
it was roughly the same as in Decem- 
ber 1956, when it was estimated at 
35,000—45,000. 





Trustees Report on 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance and Disability 
Insurance Trust Funds 


The Board of Trustees of the old- 
age and survivors insurance and the 
disability insurance trust funds 
recently submitted to Congress its 
eighteenth annual renort. The re- 
port shows trust fund operations for 
the fiscal year 1956-57 and, as re- 
quired by statute, estimates of pro- 
jected overations of the trust funds 
during the next 5 years, as well as 
an analysis of the funds’ long-range 
actuarial status. The Board is com- 
posed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who is the funds’ Manag- 
ing Trustee; the Secretary of Labor; 
and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The Commissioner 
of Social Security is the Secretary 
of the Board. Excernts from the 
report follow. 


Fiscal Year Highlights 


The contribution provisions of the 
Federal disability insurance program, 
adopted by Congress in 1956, became 
effective on January 1, 1957. Under 
this program, contribution receipts 
are appropriated to the Federal dis- 
ability insurance trust fund, which 
is entirely separate from the Feaeral 
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old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Disability insurance benefits, 
which became payable beginning with 
July 1957, and the administrative ex- 
penses of the disability insurance 
program, are paid from this fund. 

The 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act also extended the 
contributory coverage of the old-age 
and survivors insurance program to 
about 4,000,000 additional persons, 
including members of the Armed 
Forces, additional farm owners and 
operators, certain self-employed pro- 
fessional persons, certain groups of 
Federal civilian employees, and addi- 


tional State and local government 
employees. 

During fiscal year 1957, other 
Social Security Act amendments went 
into effect liberalizing the conditions 
under which persons may become 
eligible for benefits under the old- 
age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram; providing monthly benefits 
to the dependent, disabled, unmarried 
child aged 18 and over of a retired 
or deceased insured worker if the 
disability began before age 18; and 
also providing monthly benefits at 
age 62 instead of age 65 to eligible 
women workers, wives of retired work- 


Table 1.—Operations of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, fiscal years 1937-62 } 


{In millions] 


Transactions during period 


Income 
Fiscal year _ -_ 


Tax Interest 
contri- on invest- 
butions?) ments 3 
Past experience 
1937-57 $48,618 $4,478 
1941 _ 688 56 
1942 896 71 
1943 1,130 87 
1944 1,292 103 
1945 1,310 124 
1946 1,238 148 
Se eee ee, 1,460 163 
1948 1,617 191 
1949 1,694 230 
1950 2,110 257 
1951 3,124 287 
1952 3,598 334 
1953 4,097 387 
1954 +, 589 451 
1955 5,087 448 
1956 6,442 495 
1957 6.540 561 
Estimated future experience: 
1958 7,140 544 
1959 7,353 536 
1960: 
Assumption I 
1 8,355 519 
b 8,195 516 
c 8,035 513 
Assumption IT 7,502 507 
1961: 
Assumption I: 
" 9,759 521 
b 9,579 509 
c 9,399 497 
Assumption II 8,444 467 
1962 
Assumption I: 
1 10,019 530 
b 9,819 506 
c 9,619 483 
Assumption IT 8,355 417 


1In interpreting the estimates, reference should 
be made to the accompanying text which describes 
the underlying assumptions. Estimates were pre- 
pared February 1958. 

2 Include adjustments for (1) refunds of contribu- 
tions beginning in 1953, and (2) transfers during 
fiscal years 1947-52 from general funds equivalent to 
additional payments arising from the extension of 
survivors’ insurance protection to certain veterans 
of World War II (Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1946). 

3 Includes (1) profits on marketable investments, 
and (2) for fiscal years 1954-58, interest transferred 





Disbursements 


Trans- Fund at 
Se Net end of 
railroad | increase | period 5 
Benefit | Admin- retire- in 
pay- istrative ment fund 5 
ments jexpenses ‘| account 
$28 967 ih | es $23 ,029 $23 ,029 
64 27 ae. 653 2,398 
110 27 eee 830 3,227 
149 27 1,041 4,268 
185 33 1,178 5,446 
240) ap Re a 1,167 6,613 
321 37 1,028 7,641 
426 _ a =e 1,157 8,798 
12 47 1,248 10 ,047 
607 3 1,263 11,310 
727 57 1,583 12,893 
1,498 70 1,843 14,736 
1,982 85 1,864 16,600 
2,627 89 1,766 18,366 
3,276 89 1,676 20,043 
4,333 | 1,098 21,141 
5,361 124 ‘ 1,452 22,593 
6,515 150 436 23 ,029 
7,835 167 $110 — 428 22,601 
8,620 178 220 —1,129 21,472 
9,100 168 240 —634 20 838 
9,194 169 240 —892 20 , 580 
9,301 170 240 —1,163 20 309 
9,452 175 240 —1,858 19,614 
9,520 164 235 361 21,199 
9,714 166 235 —27 20 ,553 
9,910 168 235 —417 19,892 
10,171 72 235 — 1,667 17 ,947 
9,872 168 220 289 21,488 
10,172 170 220 — 237 20 316 
10,459 171 220 —748 19,144 
10,705 172 220 — 2,325 15,622 


from the railroad retirement account. 

4 Include administrative expenses, less receipts for 
sale of surplus material, services, etc. For fiscal 
years 1954-60, include cost of construction ofan office 
building for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. Beginning fiscal year 1957, expenses in- 
curred by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under the disability insurance program 
are initially charged to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. Reimbursements are then 
made in the following fiscal year. 

5 Totals do not necessarily equal the sum of round- 
ed components. 
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ers, and widows and mothers of de- 
ceased workers. 

In June 1957, the total number of 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries was 10,342,000 or 24 per- 
cent more than in June 1956. There 
were 17,710,000 retirement benefici- 
aries (old-age beneficiaries and their 
entitled wives, dependent husbands, 
and young children), an increase of 
26 percent, and 2,632,000 survivor 
beneficiaries, an increase of 16 per- 
cent, over 1 year earlier. The esti- 
mated number of persons with tax- 
able earnings under old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance in 
calendar year 1957 was about 174 
million. 

Disbursements of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund in 
fiscal year 1957 were $6,665 million, 
not including $58 million represent- 
ing overpayments of employee contri- 
butions subject to refund. Receipts 
net of these refunds were $7,100 
million. The net addition of $436 
million raised the total assets of the 
trust fund to $23,029 million on 
June 30, 1957. 

The disbursements of the fund in 
fiscal year 1957 included $6,515 
million for benefits and $150 million 
for administrative expenses. The 
receipts included $6,540 million in 
net contributions and $561 million in 
interest on investments. 

Both disbursements and receipts 


showed an increase over fiscal year 
1956. Disbursements rose $1,179 
million or 22 percent, and receipts 
rose $163 million or 2.4 percent. 

The disability insurance trust fund 
was established on August 1, 1956, 
with contributions under the dis- 
ability insurance program payable 
beginning January 1, 1957. By the 
end of fiscal year 1957, disburse- 
ments of this fund totaled $1.3 mil- 
lion, all for administrative expenses 
actually charged against the fund 
since benefits did not become payable 
until immediately after the end of 
the fiscal year. Receipts were $339 
million, of which $337 million was 
from contributions and $1.4 million 
was from interest. 

In compliance with the provisions 
of section 116(a) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1956, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on October 24, 1957, an- 
nounced the appointment of the first 
Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing. Previously, there were 
advisory councils of somewhat dif- 
ferent scope. The present Council is 
established for the purpose of review- 
ing the status of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
and of the Federal disability insur- 
ance trust fund in relation to the 
long-term commitments of the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program. 


Table 2.—Operations of the Federal disability insurance trust fund, fiscal 
years 1957-62 ! 


{In millions] 





Transactions during period 














Income Disbursements (Transfers 7 P 
, E Fund at 
me Pp vetween 
Fiscal year _ fund and| ..“° end of 
ratiroad increase period 
Tax Interest | Benefit | Admin- ratire- in 
contri- joninvest-| pay- istrative ment fund 
butions 2; ments ments | expenses | goeount 3 
Past experience, 1957__....._.._- $337 et ee oe i SEE arene ee $337 $337 
Estimated future experience: sa, 
Bee ee eineae 896 16 $175 Oe lecnceecuae 725 1,062 
_.. a eee eee 915 34 247 19 +$10 693 1,755 
1960: ; , 
Jo ee 939 53 270 21 —2 699 2,454 
Assumption IT__..........-- 858 52 270 21 -2 617 2,372 
961: | 
ee eee eee 958 72 293 19 —4 714 3,168 
Agmumption fT. .............. 845 38 293 20 -4 596 | 2,968 
1962: 
as isn Saks ccs 986 91 317 19 —6 735 3,903 
Agmamptoo: TF... 52.55. 839 81 317 20 —6 577 3,545 
1 Reference should be made to the accompanying 3A positive figure indicates a transfer from the 
text which describes the underlying assumptions and railroad retirement account to the fund. A negative 


limitations. 
2 Adjusted for refunds. 
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figure indicates a transfer to the railroad retirement 
account. 


The Council consists of the Com- 
missioner of Social Security, as chair. 
man, and 12 other persons represent- 
ing employers, employees, self-em- 
ployed persons, and the public. The 
Council is required to make a report 
of its findings and recommendations, 
including recommendations for 
changes in the contribution rates, to 
the Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees of the Federal old-age and 
suivivors insurance trust fund and 
the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund. The report must be submitted 
not later than January 1, 1959, after 
which date the Council will cease to 
exist. The Council’s findings and rec- 
ommendations will be included in 
the next annual report of the Board 
of Trustees. 


Expected Operations and 
Status of Trust Funds, 
Fiscal Years 1958-62 


In the following statement of the 
expected operations and status of the 
trust funds during the next 5 fiscal 
years, it is assumed that the present 
statutory provisions relating to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program remain unchanged 
throughout the period under con- 
sideration. The income and disburse- 
ments of the program, however, not 
only depend on the legislative pro- 
visions, but they are also affected by 
general economic conditions. Be- 
cause it is difficult to foresee eco- 
nomic developments, the assumptions 
on which the estimates here pre- 
sented are based are subject to many 
uncertainties. This statement of the 
expected operations of the _ trust 
funds should therefore be read with 
full recognition of the difficulties of 
estimating future trust fund income 
and disbursements under changing 
economic conditions. 

Single sets of estimates are here 
presented to show the _ expected 
operations of the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance trust fund in fiscal 
years 1958 and 1959, but for fiscal 
years 1960-62 four sets of estimates 
are given based on two different as- 
sumptions as to economic develop- 
ments in those years—three sets for 
assumption I and one set for as- 
sumption II. In assumption I the 
period 1959-62 is characterized by a 
continued rise in employment and 
earnings following a recovery, begin- 
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ning in calendar year 1958, from the 
recession which began in the second 
half of calendar year 1957. During 
the 3 years 1960-62, unemployment is 
assumed to be at a comparatively 
low level. The differences among the 
three sets of estimates shown under 
assumption I result from varying 
within reasonable limits the esti- 
mates of (1) hourly earnings; (2) 
hours worked in covered employ- 
ment; (3) the numbers of aged 
workers gaining insured status; and 
(4) the proportions of aged workers 
receiving retirement benefits. The 
remaining set of estimates for fiscal 
years 1960-62, based on assumption 
II, shows the effects that would result 
in the unlikely event that there were 
a severe decline in industrial activ- 
ities beginning in the latter half of 
calendar year 1959 with a slow re- 
covery not beginning until the first 
half of calendar year 1961. 

The expected operations and status 


of the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund during the next 5 
fiscal years are presented in sum- 
mary in table 1, together with the 
figures on actual experience in earlier 
fiscal years. The increase in esti- 
mated income from contributions in 
fiscal year 1959 as compared with 
fiscal year 1958 reflects the uptrend 
in the levels of employment and earn- 
ings. Estimates of contribution in- 
come in fiscal years 1960-62 based on 
assumption I show the effect of an 
assumed rise in employment and 
earnings during these years as well 
as the scheduled increase in contri- 
bution rates on January 1, 1960. 
Benefit disbursements increase sub- 
stantially primarily because of the 
1954 and 1956 amendments, and 
partly because of the long-range up- 
ward trend in the number of bene- 
ficiaries under the program. Under 
assumption II, estimated contribu- 
tions in fiscal years 1960-62 are 


lower than under assumption I be- 
cause of the effects of the assumed 
economic recession on the levels of 
covered employment and _ taxable 
earnings in the periods affecting tax 
collections during those years. Esti- 
mated benefit disbursements, on the 
other hand, are higher under assump- 
tion II than assumption I because a 
larger number of older workers leave 
employment or are unable to find 
jobs. 

Under assumption I and assump- 
tion II, aggregate outgo of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust 
fund is expected to exceed aggregate 
income over the period of the 5 
fiscal years 1958-62. During this per- 
iod, there is an estimated net de- 
crease in the trust fund of $1.5 bil- 
lion to $3.9 billion under assumption 
I, and $7.4 billion under assumption 
II. During the 5 fiscal years 1958-62 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund will not exceed 2.2 times 


Table 3.—Estimated progress of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, high-employment and 1956 level-earn- 


{In millions] 


ings assumptions, 3-percent interest basis 






































Calender veer Contri- Benefit Administra- Financial Interest Fund at 
; ar ye butions payments | tiveexpenses interchange ! on fund end of year? 
Actual data 
SN ee ee Tole ae SONS ae eee $3,367 $1,885 | RET $417 $15,540 
95% 3,819 2,194 | RR She RE 36 17,442 
5 3,945 | 3,006 ES eee 414 18,707 
5,163 3,670 EM Fins 468 20,576 
5,713 4,968 | SRE 461 21 ,663 
6,172 5,715 2 eee 531 22,519 
6,826 7,347 |__| Sana eS 557 22,393 
Low-cost estimate 
EE aes See Sere ee eer pe ere tae oe Srey fe eee eR oe Ne Hee $14,755 $13,391 $186 —$110 $830 $29 037 
SE SR a ae we a a eee 20 , 220 18,076 228 +28 1,693 59,085 
EE RES Se SS ea ae ae 23,801 22,394 273 +127 2 96 ,020 
a a a i oe ee eed 28 , 534 24,178 310 +191 4,575 159,186 
i wkchonc ess iboddddak dadbensewa caddies iaidendnadecbasekaaueecan 38 ,650 36 , 862 441 +191 15,477 532,158 
ae ds sit ia abe a casas cag cca I abe aaiaai ae a A lng 43,741 52,878 562 +191 29,146 995,910 
High-cost estimate 

RS RS Cs ti ee eae $14,674 | $14,065 $216 —$148 $587 $20,282 
a ee crepe scien 19,382 19,723 263 —20 847 28,776 
RS ee ee ah PENNE SEE ee ee) PER eras oes 21,577 25, 731 315 +79 279 7,386 

2000__ ee Tee ee cE Pe eer RN mene Ae 24,198 29,291 354 +145 (3) (3) 

Intermediate-cost estimate 

WDD. nnn wcnnnncn cnn nnn nnn sens enncceneneeasess<se0esseece- $14,714 | $13,729 $201 | —$129 $708 $24,660 
OS ER ES Ae LE, ALLE SE EEA 19,801 18,899 246 | +4 1,270 43,930 
ERIE LIES ESA PEE SOS SaaS 5 22,689 24,062 294 +103 1,528 51,703 
SR So ES i Cee nN ES a SE es 26 , 366 26,736 332 +168 1,605 54,835 
2025 __ a ae 33,002 40,193 453 +168 1,727 55,560 

easiness: acetate ett sede ai tte to Se cnet ch sails A ice ee tdinectg ah ee ea ED 35,710 51,574 536 +168 (4) (4) 


1A positive figure indicates payment to the trust fund from the railroad re- 
tirement account, and a negative figure indicates the reverse. 

2 Not including amounts in the railroad retirement account to the credit of 
In millions of dollars, these 


the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
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for 1597 and thereafter. 


3 Fund exhausted in 1992. 
4 Fund exhausted in 2032. 





amounted to $377 for 1953, $284 for 1954, $163 for 1955, $60 for 1956, and nothing 
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the highest expected annual outgo 
during the 5-year period under either 
assumption I or assumption II. 

Under both assumptions benefit 
payments as a percentage of taxable 
earnings will continue to rise. Bene- 
fit payments were 3.49 percent of 
taxable earnings for calendar year 
1956. It is estimated that by 1962 
benefit expenditures from the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
under assumption I will range from 
4.93 percent to 5.51 percent, and 
under assumption II, will be 6.52 
percent, of taxable earnings. 

The expected operations and status 
of the disability insurance trust fund 
during the next 5 fiscal years are 
presented in summary in table 2, 
together with the figures on the 
actual experience in fiscal year 1957. 
The sharp rise in estimated income 
from contributions in fiscal year 1958 
as compared with fiscal year 1957 re- 
flects primarily the fact that the 
program was in effect during only 
part of fiscal year 1957, but will be 
in effect during the entire fiscal 
year 1958. As in the case of the 


old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, estimates for fiscal years 1960- 
62 are presented on the basis of the 
two previously described assumptions 
as to economic developments. Only 
one set of estimates, however, is 
shown under assumption I since 
varying the underlying cost factors 
within reasonable limits would result 
in only small differences in the levels 
of the estimated contribution income 
and benefit outgo of the disability 
insurance trust fund. Contribution 
income of the disability insurance 
trust fund will be influenced sig- 
nificantly by economic developments 
and so will have a considerable range 
of possible variation. On the other 
hand, the amount of benefit pay- 
ments over the short range will not 
differ significantly under the two sets 
of assumptions. 

While the lack of employment op- 
portunities will operate to increase to 
some extent the number of allowed 
claims, there will tend to be counter- 
balancing effects, such as the pro- 
gressively increasing number of per- 
sons who would fail to meet the 


insured-status requirements, especial. 
ly the requirement that the _ in- 
dividual have 6 quarters of coverage 
in the 13 calendar quarters ending 
with the quarter of his disability. On 
balance, disbursements for disability 
benefits over the next few years 
would differ so little under assump- 
tion I or assumption II that a single 
set of estimates is presented. 

Income of the disability insurance 
trust fund is expected to exceed dis- 
bursements in each of the 5 fiscal 
years 1958-62 under both assump- 
tion I and assumption II. During 
this 5-year period, it is estimated 
that the disability insurance trust 
fund will reach a level 10.3 to 11.4 
times the highest expected annual 
outgo during 1958-62. 


Actuarial Status of the 
Trust Funds 


On June 30, 1957, there were about 
14,900,000 persons aged 65 and over 
in the entire United States (includ- 
ing Territories) , a number equivalent 
to 8.6 percent of the total population. 

(Continued on page 36) 


Table 4.—Estimated progress of the disability insurance trust fund, high-employment and 1956 level-earnings assump- 


Calendar year 


1957__- 


kick sae ts 
1980___- 

aa 
as 
2025_- 

2050 


== 
1980__- 

_ fee 
| Se ee ne 
2025... oats peebes aie 
2050 


, aaa 
1980 





1 A positive figure indicates payment to the trust fund from the railroad retirement ¢ 
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tions, 3-percent interest basis 


{In millions] 





Contri- Benefit A dministra- Financial Interest Fund at 
butions payments | tiveexpenses interchange ! on fund end of year 
Actual data 
$702 $57 $17 ee $7 $635 
Low-cost estimate 
$1,080 $445 $23 —$13 $313 $11,044 
1,264 550 27 —3 640 22, 306 
1,488 640 30 +2 1,113 38,617 
1,783 765 36 +-7 1,811 62,691 
2,416 1,303 53 +4 4,885 168 , 265 
pape 2,734 1,698 63 +9 11,341 389,859 
High-cost estimate 
$1,074 $941 $30 —$16 $179 $6, 205 
1,211 | 1,149 35 -—7 259 8,905 
1,349 | 1,266 38 —2 352 12,123 
1,512 1,528 44 +3 486 16,665 
1,710 2,046 52 +5 642 21,858 
1,730 2,230 55 +5 782 26,585 
Intermediate-cost estimate 
a ee ieaicaat 7 —_ ee a ee 
. $1,077 | $692 $27 —$15 $246 $8 ,624 
1,237 850 30 | —5 | 450 15,606 
Sot 1,419 953 34 0 | 732 25,370 
1,647 1,146 40 +5 1,148 39,678 
2,063 1,674 53 +7 2,764 95,062 
ee en 2,232 1,964 59 +7 6,062 208 , 222 


account, and a negative figure indicates the reverse. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 





{In thousands; data corrected to July 8, 1958] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 





Unemployment insurance 






































. | Tem- 
Monthly retirement and asa cai | — i 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits disability Rail- 
, — saa eceemeade (eeaomener aemmaeeianaea = benefits road 
Year and L 
Total . 7 | _Uunder Vet- | Unem- 
month ‘iia _— Monthly Lump-sum Railroad State erans’ | ploy- 
Social pare ES en za, aera == Se Unem- laws 0 legis- | ment 
| Security | Retire- “Come ans Ad- ; Rail- Civil Veter- ploy- lation " | Insur- 
Act ment mis- minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social ment | ance 
ae Act sion? | tration 3 | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- Other 8 Insur- | Act ® 
ia : Act 4 ment mis- tra- | rity Act ance 
Act § sion ? tion * Act ® | 
Number of beneficiaries 
1957 | 
a ssenal Teen 453.0 271.0 | 2,789.3 | 2,602.5 220.1 90.0 (12) 65.5 13.0 24.2 1,199.4 40.4; 49.0 
a Se 7,710.1 454.7 274.0 2,796.5 2,632.0 221.1 91.3 | 1,183.7 58.2 12.5 22.2 1,171.6 40.2 39.7 
(= es 7,911.6 456.1 276.8 2,802.4 2,655.8 221.6 92.5 (12) 52.3 12.4 25.5 1,061.4 41.1 42.0 
ee 7,999.7 456.0 279.9 2,807.0 2,678.5 222.2 92.6 (12) 43.2 12.2 33.3 1,021.9 42.7 | 50.7 
September.|........... 8,099.8 458.3 283.1 2,808.0 2,691.6 223.4 93.4 | 1,175.8 56.5 12.7 33.0 975.0 | 38.7 42.6 
occ PO ES 8,204.8 460.9 286. 2 2,812.3 2 5 224.5 95.0 (12) 61.8 12.8 36.5 1,020.1 28.5 53.4 
November.|_.........- 8,284.9 462.1 289.2 2,817.6 2, 0 224.8 95.6 (12) 57.4 12.1 34.9 1,146.3 32.2} 65.9 
December.|........... 8,354.5 462.7 292.3 2,819.3 2,744.2 225.8 96.5 | 1,170.0 61.7 12.2 38.0 1,638.9 45.5 | 102.2 
1958 
yo ee 8,412.5 463.1 295.3 2,822.7 2,792.3 227.0 97.2 (12) 50.4 12.9 39.3 2,342.4 66.1 139.1 
by 8 oe 8,507.6 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 2,814.5 227.8 98.0 (12) 57.4 13.0 29.1 2,698.3 82.2 141.4 
5. EA ee 8,619.5 467.4 300.7 2,826.8 2,841.2 228.7 99.4 1,190.3 64.7 13.4 28.3 2,965.9 95.5 143.7 
SS eee 8,759.7 470.2 304.0 2,832.9 2,868.4 230.0 101.2 12) 74.1 13.2 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 157.2 
May sueecticoigeaal 8,866.7 473.1 306.4 2,841.5 2,891.8 231.1 102.6 (22) 64.0 13.5 23.8 2,731.7 87.0 138.1 
Amount of benefits 8 
a $1,183,462 $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6 , 371 i (a $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |......-..-_. en $15,961 
ll 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320,561 23,644 ig See 111,799 13,270 ol a CAFS ty ee. 14,537 
Se 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325 , 265 39,523 ST loncnndued 111,193 a. pie! | Se a} , 268 
a 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 RetOe leccascace 116,133 17,843 RS gf CEES 917 
a 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 456,279 73,451 it | Se 144,302 22,034 | | re 62,385 $4,215 582 
re 2,047,025 148,107 | 137,140 83 ,874 697 ,830 99,651 2. ers 254 , 238 26,127 i a 445,866 | 126,630 2,359 
a 5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 1,268,984 127 ,933 ec . Sree 333 ,640 27 , 851 30,610 ---------| 1,094,850 {1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947 4,658 ,540 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 ee lannaneuiin 382,515 29, 460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
ee 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793 , 265 510,167 | 28,599 
ae 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 196, 586 39,257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 103,596 
ee 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 |1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
ae 5,503,855 1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 1,647,938 506 ,803 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57 ,337 33,356 26 , 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952... 6,285,237 {1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 1,722,225 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 63,298 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953_...---| 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 {1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
a 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 879 ,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 41,480 49,173 2,026,866 107,666 157,088 
, ——— 10,275,552 3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 2,057,515 1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,: 51,945 |1,350,268 87,672 | 93,284 
1956_...... 11,193,067 4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,798 1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 49,538 1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
ee 13,559,732 5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 |2,173,029 |1,520,749 | 143,826 | 58,265 | 754,975 | 138,785 | 47,912 51,292 1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
1957 
Set 1,057 ,617 427 ,303 43,521 38,823 177,612 117,591 11,506 4,762 59, 539 13,082 4,372 3,416 145,657 4,222 6,211 
POR adiaa 1,039 , 946 435 , 378 43,714 39, 160 176,079 119,259 11,579 4,807 59,025 11,678 3,905 3,003 123,540 3,710 5,109 
July.......| 1,071,289 448 ,954 43,856 39,613 180,180 120,657 11,628 4,874 64,310 10, 486 3,804 3,298 130,130 4,539 4,960 
August....| 1,070,527 454,917 43,870 40 ,376 179,483 121 ,837 11,678 4,934 64,060 8,606 3,587 4,780 121,333 4,406 6,660 
September.| 1,072,401 461,164 44,111 41,184 179,374 122,847 11,762 5,009 64,033 11,406 3,921 4,783 113,325 3,793 5,689 
October... 1,118,812 67 ,838 44,402 41,804 190 ,656 124,397 11,839 5,117 68 ,073 12,459 4,573 5,476 131,832 3,014 7,332 
November.| 1,130,181 472,987 44,540 42,058 190,658 125,733 11,879 5,127 68 ,073 11,672 3,962 4,909 136 ,627 3,104 8,852 
December.) 1,217,245 | 477,924 | 44,614 | 42,565 | 190,904 27,531 11,943 5,178 | 68,162 12,449 4,243 5,550 | 207,110 4,574 | 14,498 
1958 | | 
January...| 1,336,793 | 482,528 | 44,690 | 43,305 | 191,698 | 128,627 12,029 5,345 | 68,854 | 10,172 4,098 5,383 | 313,012 6,925 | 20,127 
February} 1,352,024 489,855 44,954 | 43,447 191 ,325 129 ,948 12,095 5,365 68,725 11,503 4,201 3,786 320,181 7,546 | 19,093 
March...-| 1,420,483 497 ,971 45,247 | 44,316 191,893 131,441 12,171 5,511 | 68,922 12,995 4,797 4,060 370,248 9,285 | 21,626 
April......| 1,473,605 507 ,890 45,563 44,771 193 ,837 133,148 12,263 5,564 69,174 15,019 5,508 4,037 | 403,845 9,833 | 23,153 
a 1,436,864 | 515,159 45,907 45,127 194,240 134,539 12,345 5,636 69 , 354 12,904 5,181 3,426 363,550 8,922 | 20,574 





1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly estimated 
(beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability”’ benefits), and, be- 
ginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Beginning Dec. 
1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontribu- 
tory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and surviver elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability” benefits; partly estimated. 

§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for benefici- 
aries, end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, in- 
cludes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 
as agents of the Federal Government. 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, un- 
employment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment al- 
lowance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance 
laws, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through 
June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis 
except for civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 
1955-58 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivors insurance 


Federal insurance 


Period contributions ! 
Retirement a ee 
and survivor Disability * 
Fiscal years: 
1955-56 7_......- EA eee nee «Fe ; ff  & | Oe eee 
1956-57 biases tie 6,539,849 $337 , 199 
11 months ended: 
ER ee ee se Ss } 9 ee oe 
a 2 eee < 2 2 eae 
Rs oe ccd cnckancdcuntwnetes Ok | epee ee ee 
1957 
Ree Se EE SS ee ee : 1,141,249 122,338 
A ee a ae ee P 471,013 65,737 
tS ee oe 365,882 38,768 
UES Baa a be ar Se 829,053 112,664 
ee a es eee 433 , 600 54,899 
ae ee ees ae 341,408 34,791 
0 ES a eee 626 , 362 80,422 
ee ee 345,063 42,822 
1958 
EE ES ee ee 267 ,657 36,189 
ES EEE Ee ee ee ee 886, 581 119,443 
CRE + SESE Se Le ees 598,151 74,963 
RES 17 Se a Ses ee ee 747 ,075 83,350 
A 6 a aD eee 1,128,413 154,760 


Unemployment insurance 


, 3 Taxes on State un- . ; Railroad un- 
POs carriers employment Petra hae employment 
cgatetieats ns t and their insurance dct 5 insurance 
oe employees contributions 4 — contributions 6 





$808 , 207 $634,323 $1,328 ,722 $324,656 $34 ,043 
1,171,155 616,020 1,537,127 330,034 77,858 
763 ,098 580,572 1,316,581 323 ,362 31,345 
1,117,718 563 ,972 1,524,718 328,448 69,281 
1,140,525 532,178 1,491,838 334,735 83,629 
67,058 83,134 322,447 1,400 12,048 
53,437 52,048 12,409 1,586 8,577 
51,752 19,359 173,916 754 765 
75,757 83,581 283,805 &82 11,065 
102,791 53,858 10,495 623 12,650 
118,472 30,740 116,175 726 810 
100,782 68 , 796 195,684 739 10,173 
123,493 49,177 12,067 187 13,830 
121,885 78,772 53,272 532 
113,282 | 136,658 269 ,024 7,935 
103,610 8,651 4,691 15,176 
121,330 17,051 179,064 1,685 810 
107 ,369 70,197 296 , 553 1,651 9,883 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age, survivors, and disability insurance (begin- 
ning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax refunds); from May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund by States under voluntary coverage agreements; be- 
ginning January 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjust- 
ments. 

2 Under the 1956 amendments to title II of the Social Security Act. 

3 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service re- 
tirement and disability fund. 

4 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 


ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

5 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

6 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

7 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Ecpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
(Continued from page 16) 
surance that sufficient administrative 
funds will be available for essential 


labor force protected (77-30 percent), 
although the number 
covered in an average month 
creased by about 9 million. Aggregate 


miums (expense ratio) has varied 
only slightly—35-39 percent for stock 
companies, 23-25 percent for mutual 
companies, and 12-15 percent for 


of workers 
in- 





services.17 Despite the pleas of State 
administrators, no State has changed 
its method of financing during this 
period, though the proportion of 
aggregate costs that are defrayed 
through assessments has shown some 
increase. 


Summary 


In absolute figures, workmen’s com- 
pensation statistics for the past 
decade have revealed a steady growth 
in operations, but when they are 
related to other indexes of economic 
change, it is evident that the real 
position of the program has changed 
very little. Thus, coverage estimates 
show no appreciable change from 
1946 to 1956 in the proportion of the 

17 Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Workmen’s Compensa- 


tion Problems, IAIABC Proceedings—1955 
(Bulletin 186), page 5. 
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benefit payments since 1946 have 
risen by 130 percent but as a per- 
cent of payroll have remained at 
slightly less than 0.6 percent. The 
annual cost to employers has stayed 
at slightly less than 1 percent of 
payroll, although it has increased 
from an estimated $726 million to 
$1,630 million. 

Workmen’s compensation data al- 
so reflect a considerable stability in 


administrative and insurance ar- 
rangements. The proportions of 
benefits that are underwritten by 


private carriers (62 percent), State 
funds (26 percent), and self-insurers 
(13 percent) have remained con- 
stant in recent years. The ratio of 
benefits to premiums (loss ratio), 
despite yearly fluctuations, reveals 
consistent differences between private 
carriers and State funds. The ratio 
of administrative expenses to pre- 


State funds (including an estimated 
allowance for loss adjustment ex- 
penses) . 

An exception to the more static 
aspects of workmen’s compensation 
has been in the area of individual 
cash benefits payable. The propor- 
tion of wage loss compensated fell 
sharply from 1939 through 1953. 
Statutory increases in the maximum 
level and duration of benefits for 
temporary and permanent disability 
and for death cases since 1953 
reversed the trend. These improve- 
ments, however, have not yet restored 
the relationship between wage levels 
and benefits existing before World 
War II. Even if the value of medical 
benefits were counted, the evidence 
today is that the average worker is 
still meeting out of his own re- 
sources the larger share of the cost 
of work injuries. 


Social Security 








Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 
1937-58 


{In thousands] 





Receipts 


— ee ; 
Period Net contribu- 














Expenditures Assets at end of period 





Investedin U.S. 
























rede Interest Benefit Administra- . Cash Total 
tion income wien’ reer ton aynanencg | covernment Ree inate 
and transfers 1 received payments tive expenses securities 4 balances assets 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
er yooma January 1937-May 1958 5________- $55, 187,060 $4,817,724 $36,131,155 $1, 259 , 863 $21 , 733 ,623 $880,143 $22,613,766 
Fiscal year: 
Se es ee aN eee «Ome ee | 6,442,370 494 ,889 5,360,813 124,339 22,043 ,031 550,078 | 22,593,109 
, 1956- ; ; ES ee ee a ey eee ne 6,539,849 560 , 558 6,514,581 150,057 22, 263,318 765 , 560 23 ,028 ,878 
1 months ended: | 
EES Ee ee eer ery eee ee 5,890,279 288 , 693 4,880,105 115,099 21,569 , 263 755,506 22,324,769 
I ee a ee eae 6,068 ,835 332,082 5,874,560 137 ,303 22, 206,395 775,768 22,982,163 
| fe eee eee ee 6, 569 , 246 339 , 367 7,163,763 159 , 963 21,733 ,623 880,143 22,613,766 
1957 
ae ne, ae aS Cae OF Ee mEY Tee. 1,141,249 8,088 648 , 202 12,359 22,206,395 775,768 2,982,163 
DO ee ene ae sees 471,013 228 ,477 640,021 12,755 22, 263,318 765,560 | 23 ,028 ,878 
Ce ee See se 365 , 882 1,449 625,719 13,907 21,969 878 786,705 | 22,756,583 
P| ERC ty 78 ee i Tee eee et 829 ,053 7,842 608 , 520 11,578 22,196, 524 776,856 22,973,380 
Se Se. ee 433 , 600 15,399 626, 766 13,383 21,878,841 903 , 390 22,782,231 
October sic fal ce capa ld vain aioe Salina ate ees ea las eed 341,408 20,329 640 ,336 17,302 21,781,477 | 704,853 22,486,330 
Mtn, ce ee ee eee co at See SF 626 ,362 8,629 636,111 13,326 21,621,070 | 850,814 22,471,884 
pS a a ee te ee 345,063 226,412 637 , 704 12,798 21,565,885 826,972 22 , 392,857 
1958 
0, ee ee Se a 267 , 657 1,437 632,608 15,268 21,249,585 764,490 22,014,075 
i ere = 886, 581 10,971 654,678 13,756 21,319,282 923,911 | 22,243,193 
March Cee Cae Se ee ee eae Pee eee 598,151 15,843 680,659 16,026 21,331 ,665 828 ,837 | 22,160,503 
a a ee a ee ee 747 ,075 21 , 362 710,473 18,856 21,362,123 837 ,487 22,199,610 
RE AEE AP eee eee ee 1,128,413 9,695 710,190 13,762 21,733,623 880,143 22,613,766 
Disability insurance trust fund 6 
Cumulative, January 1957-May 1958 5________- 1,170,271 8,751 149 , 245 4,039 959 051 66,687 1,025,738 
We SEE COU Foo nck son tnbeeks snccaceree 337,199 eo | ae ee bea 1,305 325 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
1957 
) 0 SE a See ee eee ie eS Eee 22, : F 216 250 , 700 19,674 270,374 
EE ee eee eee ee et ee 45, 1,é 216 325 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
EN = etre ene 38 , 768 245 360 , 263 15,536 375,799 
Ab) not na Sided ibid anata cakddaamn 112,664 245 447 ,000 32,737 479,737 
AE at Rs ee tn 54,899 245 476,489 48,741 525, 230 
TSE eee Ce as Se 34,791 248 530,620 17,865 548,485 
i eee jaune: 80 ,422 248 567 , 991 47 ,839 615,830 
Rc coett eeatecnedsceee 42,822 5,256 248 611,946 37 ,403 649 ,349 
1958 
SO IE Fa ee OE eT aN 36,189 43 15,730 266 649,146 20 ,440 669 , 585 
RE a en en ey 119,443 298 18,034 266 708 , 585 62,441 771,026 
| EA SA SE eae: EOP See eae 74,963 184 19,193 266 789 , 388 37 ,324 826,713 
aR eg aR ie NE Ste ME AEE Sie 83 ,350 354 20 , 206 229 858 ,659 31,323 889 ,982 
| EE Ee aes 154,760 632 19,407 229 959,051 66 , 687 1,025,738 


1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable su b- 
sequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under voluntary 
coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet costs 
of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, includes 
deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956. 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 


Bulletin,*August 1958 


Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and prepara- 
tions for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. Beginning 
January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment between the two trust funds. 

4 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

5 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

6 Established under the Social Security Act, as amended in 1956. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 
the month by type of benefit and by month, May 1957-May 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, May 1958 ! 


{In thousands; data corrected to June 20, 1958] 


























’ — Wife’s or sa9 Widow’s or a re = 
Total Old-age husband’s Child’s? widower’s Mother’s Parent’s Disability 
Item ears es a 
| | 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- | Num- 
ber |Amount her Amount ber mount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
In current-payment sta- 
tus at end of month: | 
1957 | | 
| 
OS eae 10,175.7 $544,894 5,734.4 $366,472 1,684.1) $57,519 1,411.7, $53,572 1,006.2 $50,904 311.4, $14,994 A. 2: a a 
Oe eee rae. 10,342.1| 554,637 5,832.3 373,230 1,719.0 58,749 1,427.4 54,283 1,020.5 51,707 314.9 15,224 28.1 2 aE 
ES es: 10,567.4) 569,611 5,913.0 379,047 1,743.6 59,640 1,440.1 54,862 1,032.9 52,406 318.6 15,470 28.3 1,456 90.9, $6,730 
Ee 10,678.2) 576,754 5,966.8 383,165 1,760.9 60,309 1,448.2) 55,281) 1,043.8) 53,025 320.2) 15,585 28.4 1,461 109.9; 7,928 
September............- 10,791.5) 584,010, 6,029.4 387,759 1,778.7; 60,986 1,459.2, 55,846) 1,055.0) 53,657, 320.5) 15,613 28.5| 1,471 120.1; 8,679 
JL See 10,924.3) 592,236 6,098.4 392,769 1,799.9| 61,764 1,475.4) 56,601) 1,068.3) 54,414) 322.5) 15,733 28.7; 1,482 131.1) 9,473 
November............- 11,025.9, 598,720 6,148.7 396,494 1,814.5 62,310 1,487.7, 57,228) 1,080.6, 55,118 325.1; 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5; 10,183 
December............. 11,128.9 605,455 6,197.5 400,250 1,827.0 62,802 1,502.1) 57,952, 1,095.1 55,944 328.3, 16,102 28.9 1,501 149.8 10,904 
1958 | | | 
SEER: 11,204.9 611,155 6,236.3 403,699 1,835.3, 63,191) 1,509.4 58,365 1,106.0) 56,567 329.8 16,207 29.0 1,506 159.1; 11,621 
WORCUREY 2.00 sneccencs 11,322.1) 619,803 6,300.6 409,358 1,854.0 64,014) 1,518.7, 58,858) 1,119.5) 57,345 331.4 16,320 29.0 1,511 168.9, 12,397 
Seer 11,460.6, 629,412 6,380.2 415,822 1,875.3 64,908) 1,531.9; 59,485) 1,132.1) 58,068 334.5 16,523 29.1 1,514 177.6, 13,091 
” aes 11,628.1) 641,038 6,476.9 423,649 1,903.6) 66,076 1,545.8) 60,193) 1,147.2) 58,959 338.0 16,770 29.1 1,519 187.5; 13,872 
OS ere 11,758.5' 649,699 6,551.8 429,409 1,925.2) 66,920 1,557.3, 60,751) 1,160.2, 59,717 340.2, 16,934 29.2 1,526 194.6) 14,441 
Awarded, May 1958____- | 222.3 13,527) 116.4) 8,480 40.2; 1,444 26.3, 1,047 19.0, 1,055 7.8) 448 3 18 12.3, 41,036 
1For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
18 or over—dependent children of deceased or retired insured workers—whose 
disability began before age 18. 


4 Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation benefit 
or another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by 
the Veterans Administration for a service-connected disability. 


Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 


benefits ' in current-payment status, by indication of offset,? and of completely offset benefits in force, at the end 
of the month, July 1957-May 1958 


[Corrected to June 20, 1958] 























Benefits in current-payment status | Benefits 
in force with 
complete 
Total Without offset With partial offset | offset 
Year 1. a5) 
mont 

= Average sa nen Average | Average 

—- monthly meh — monthly | monthly 

Number sais ae amount Number | Monthly | Number pasts oe amount Number | amount 

amount ve og | amount | amount | before | before 

payable offset | payable payable | offset offset 
| | | 
1957 | 

oo 2 90,888 | $74.05 $81.10 81,207 | $80.41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 | 4,122 | 76. 
Apeort..........- 109,937 | 72.12 81.36 94,556 | 80.46 15,381 20.82 86.93 | 6,797 75.90 
September.....-- 120,141 72.24 81.35 103 , 569 80.44 16,572 21.03 87.04 8,442 | 76.60 
Octoder.........- 131,134 72.2 81.32 113,058 80.40 | 18,076 21.19 87.09 | 9,575 | 76.63 
November......- 140, 504 72.47 81.33 121,608 80.42 | 18,896 21.30 | 87.16 10,388 76.79 
December..---.-.-- 149,850 72.76 | 81.34 130,329 | 80.46 19,521 21.40 87.24 | 10,926 | 76.84 

| | | | 
1958 | 
| 

January-......... 159,088 | 73.04 81.35 139,016 | 80.49 20,072 21.47 87.29 11,489 76.89 
February....-..- | 168,916 | 73.39 81.48 148,131 | 80.65 20,785 21.68 87.39 | 11,958 76.62 
Se | 177 ,626 73.70 81.57 156 ,337 | 80.76 21,289 21.85 87.53 12,538 | 76.94 
es 187 ,456 74.00 81.70 165,480 80.90 21,976 | 22.07 87.72 | 12,955 | 77.14 
| eae 194,574 74. 22 81.76 172,212 | 80.98 | 22,362 22.20 87.80 13,457 | 77.27 





1 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-4. other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service- 
2 A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 
@ workmen’s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit for disability— 


32 Social Security 











Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers! and workers and amount 
of earnings in covered employment, for specified period, 1940-57 * 


[Data corrected to June 3, 1958. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 


Beginning 1955, estimates are preliminary] 

















Workers | a All workers | Total earnings in covered 
Employers | with taxable | Taxable earnings ¢ in covered employment § 
rae ss reporting earnings? | -—— ment | 
Year and quarter wages during during | 
(in thousands) period Total Average period 5 | Total Average 
(in thousands)} (in millions) | per worker |(in easel (in millions) | per worker 
} | 
Ts dinntcs wédamsnnibadkededecketsnsasssumamdacineceakeeaen 2,500 35,393 | $32,974 $932 | 35,393 | $35 ,668 $1,008 
Eee Serre Oe ee 2,646 40,976 41,848 1,021 | 40,976 45,463 1,110 
PN G4itsbacctcstmedicsassuegdlnn bias ckoniedcdannsanmaes 2,655 46 , 363 52,939 1,142 | 46,363 58,219 1,256 
MES i: ning sndadonuiaathe adauieedsa maakt maanaaa 2,394 47,656 | 62,423 1,310 47 ,656 | y 1,462 
hci wacges dielindincnagewab ihe gidens ima naa caka 2,469 46 , 296 64,426 1,392 46, 296 | 73,349 1,584 
EE eee oe ee oe NT ee, weer eee eae 2,614 46,392 62,945 | 1,357 46,392 | 71,560 1,543 
Iisa aiisckccchtnie nceimalpieiichs iu idesiea aaa aiainmnieae alediiiaan amas 3,017 48,845 69,088 1,414 48,845 79,260 | 1,623 
teacdcdbiuieucenidaaededihhk cobutelabeukactelecabace 3,246 48,908 | 78,372 1,602 48,908 92,449 | 1,890 
Ms é:ntivcccnndibnalixinwaintin aces aimaiamdaiinan thine taka tela 3,298 49,018 | 84,122 1,716 | 49,018 102, 255 2,086 
BN Gbennck dendese nsec ddin cudecsndotuscbieesdanadiecsauene 3,316 | 46,796 81,808 1,748 46,796 99 ,989 2,137 
PR ee nner ee en ee ne | 3,345 | 48,283 | 87,498 1,812 48 , 283 | 109,804 2,274 
ee ae Es Se SRS ene ee 4,440 58,120 | 120,968 2,081 58,120 148 ,000 72,550 
BK ctele Seca ananghesdasenwecasehtasahasaeeeeesaeade 4,450 59,576 128,724 2,161 59,576 161 ,000 72,700 
El 2 tincadiinatawieenanekctaidtunnhewdaen aga aemenenis 4,350 60,839 136 ,003 2,235 60 ,839 173,000 72,840 
iiikétcdckendbennccocncddendanvedkeliunbeunansademname 4,350 59,610 133 , 588 2,241 59,610 | 172,000 7 2,890 
Dc tncdiniiudsncnndnccasindinsinnbienadeiadé mamas 5,000 66 ,000 158 ,000 7 2,390 66,000 196,000 | 72,970 
A teksiaDindidbencsnadddueksiekesbekdiaadsaaadtaa 5,100 68 ,000 170,000 7 2,500 68 ,000 214,000 | 73,150 
| 
1948 
IE HE ios dn cnntsbocccuccesasbapeosindseeuasauensaa 2,588 39, 560 | 23,080 583 39,560 | 23,923 605 
Fe ae te Oe EO ca a 2,690 40,245 | 22,708 564 40,524 24,668 | 609 
BT, ee eS ee = 2,699 40,585 | 21,150 521 41,675 25,700 | 617 
er eee eye mane oe eee 2,661 36,790 | 17,184 467 41,540 27 , 964 | 673 
1949 
TIN ii 5s ce cneiahica tindemagciincanadacddddamae 2,639 38,162 23 ,376 613 38,162 24,254 | 636 
SI ate a cit an ae eee eeaduiiiain gan mndon 2,693 38,591 22,571 585 38 , 864 24,570 | 632 
Se eiitarnddcnteidncuetadtcbaesancnddedinds 2,697 38 ,333 20,160 526 39,601 24,971 631 
SPORE UIE ao ccGaeuswsieusccuuianecccssscdeuuewasnn 2,692 34,529 15,701 455 39,477 | 26,194 664 
1950 | 
Is iiss scene dddcobadine das sdnceceeekeeetes 2,671 37,393 | 23,490 628 37,393 | 24,316 650 
PE eb cincniiancmbubidbwnndncmudcidatineidamadds 2,766 39 , 264 | 24,052 613 39 , 557 26,210 663 
IE ie accccdcubawcuakscsdseoeune De a rN 2,768 40 , 486 22,382 553 41,923 28,165 672 
I Rs oo ast its cn caewiaennnema tee ceeames 2,741 35,609 17,574 494 41,792 31,113 744 
1951 
PI itinca cotina cede ee tcceseesatcaecens easuneustins 3,552 43,908 30,336 691 43,908 31,000 7710 
i eS ae 3,658 45,483 30,693 675 45,718 33,000 7720 
eI 25 scan nnkiinininn bbe tan na Gam abtnsa 3,635 45,693 27,815 609 46,778 33,000 7710 
eee ENN Sc ccc caksanvdnadieatnntacaneeeawanease 3,638 41,846 | 22,702 543 46,107 35,000 7 760 
1952 
I ER ikea bce demank cknsadn dba ceeenndlldetntedes 3,595 45,145 33,159 73 45,145 34,000 7750 
I i ccnp ndcntabhaeincnadinntbeaeeeenkeeaiewe 3,690 46,659 32,627 699 46 ,903 35,000 7750 
Pi Re naccnschaccdua sosanceeediacansesebsdenawenns 3,663 46,772 29,166 624 48 ,082 36,000 7750 
eee en sarees nee : 3,640 42,630 24,067 565 47 ,697 39,000 | 7 820 
1953 
aes cue brnthassnsccennsaceoewesecensesameens 3,590 46,951 36,382 778 46,951 37 ,000 7790 
BI Sh ibiiinn ie ctGatebs cucdeunddathieemesatiGamanenns 3,662 48 , 220 35 , 963 746 48 ,497 39 ,000 7 800 
a nib aahcendodcacetinddeme .studtdomaddass 3,654 47 ,637 30,864 648 49,187 39,000 7790 
GEE 6 ciccetirincnacwcesdsundateces s ckbquabbowns 3,652 41,353 22,824 552 48 ,046 41,000 7 850 
1954 
ON oie cckcticnceécacsuechbedawncenansbecmeees ; 3,620 45,984 35,813 779 45,984 37,000 7 800 
I Fo Gite ccnccannctbauncandauchacuwoccdgbesboeas 3,726 46,790 35,084 750 47,115 38 ,000 7810 
en ae a eee en eee 3,715 46,250 30 ,058 650 47,972 38 ,000 7790 
NII Son act citiiinneas cussions cananscanebebbionin 3,768 40 , 292 22,598 561 46,984 41,000 7 870 
1955 
gt ne ee eer eee ne ae ee en ee 3,830 46,700 38 ,053 815 46,700 39,000 7 840 
BS Notch can cetedtudhhackuedimabeieraaseaseebadaie 3,951 48 , 400 38,776 801 48 ,600 41,000 7 840 
Pe IN o-oo oddadaiednd cocidadsdaacdceMabeneeas 3,948 49,300 35,621 723 50,500 43 ,000 7850 
I IONE. < o o cilet wenuccacucdnducucuscskssoubueue 3,985 44,800 28 ,054 626 50,000 46,000 7 920 
1956 
Ths 6 vinsniedenees sencctéinaincwiaadein tans 3,976 48 , 500 42,606 878 48 , 500 44,000 7910 
CN ara 4,060 50,400 42,072 835 50,600 45,000 7 390 
NE nn cccdkdbaQebsadcatGhadtnanesa omnmatieh 4,060 50, 500 36,600 7720 52,000 46 ,000 7 880 
ON Ae ee 4,090 45,000 28 ,600 7 640 51,500 49,000 7950 
1957 
January-March-.-.......-.------ (inaabuaeeuie nares . 4,060 53,000 47,100 7 890 53 ,000 49 ,000 7 920 
DEP Sockucsusascaseuscee eee Ee SAD PN ae 4,160 54,000 45,700 7 850 54,500 50,000 7 920 
FP axis cckiniiiendscsacseccuacheroeseoes nf 4,180 54,000 40 ,000 7740 56,000 52,000 7 930 





1 Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for year; able earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54, it was $3,600; beginning 1955, 


quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate to more it is $4,200. 

than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establishments but 4 Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 

reports for concern as a whole. 5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 
2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age, survivors, 6 Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 


and disability insurance programs. 


7 Rounded to nearest $10. 
3 Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. Annual limit on tax- 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and umemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, May 1958 


Weeks of unemploy- 


Initial claims ment covered by 





Compensated unemployment 





continued claims 


Nonfarm 























Average 





























All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- sagen ae es LLC 
ments . } | unemploy- 
a 13 mar a a . “4 = Average ment 3 
Fotal* | Women Fotal Women Weeks enafite weekly Weeks Average 
eneniits sisal 
com- ata a number of com- weekly 
pensated sai bene- pensated payment | 
ficiaries 
ea § 439,152 |1,537,683 516,873 | 13,217,325 4,211,803 | 12,019,556 | $363,550, 267 2,731,717 | 11,198,909 $30.80 | ® 2,983,960 
Region I: 
Connecticut ---......-.- 6,445 29,755 11,269 291,696 271,272 9,313,650 61,653 261,606 34.92 66,214 
Maine 1,750 9,570 3,984 114,128 109,974 2,351,123 24,994 99, 226 21.71 25,124 
Massachusetts. 14,185 59,800 31,922 484, 507 470,086 13,817,150 106,838 397 ,865 31.89 106 ,633 
New Hampshire- - 1,730 5,848 2, 54,644 48 , 392 1,090,739 10,998 44,115 23.47 12,458 
Rhode Island__- 1,359 15,191 8,629 108,214 99, 588 2,609 ,069 22,634 90 , 956 27.21 23,526 
Vermont 1,068 2 769 1,166 20,723 20,070 470 ,387 4,561 18,450 24.32 4,643 
Region II: 
New Jersey__- 58 987 25,529 588,115 263,308 579, 582 18, 538 , 687 131,723 530,110 32.79 136,327 
New York__--- 247 , 988 108 ,010 1,631,327 680 , 263 1,538,495 55,007 , 295 349 , 658 1,412,980 34.15 374,632 
Puerto Rico--- 589 173 6,471 2,200 912 23,300 207 893 MOTD Noaccuseseaae 
Virgin Islands. 15 0 D heceiconanus 9 270 2 9 WOUND Ncaicesutanad 
Region III 
Delaware “e . 586 2,706 807 27 ,399 7,591 1,092,792 7,418 30 , 263 6,217 
District of Columbia__-- 4,179 3,299 1,020 35,053 11,765 852,304 7,288 31,362 7.797 
Maryland Oe 4,843 22,141 7,799 193,910 61,326 5,811,344 44,054 181,116 42,944 
North Carolina. 9,623 45,746 22,507 260 ,650 117,169 ; 5,323,243 60,034 243,101 63,513 
Pennsylvania_ 18,052 166,954 51,872 1,413,590 408 ,897 36,449,069 285,052 1,156,784 320,660 
Virginia___- 6,282 19,524 8,362 128 ,833 42,132 2,366,798 23,357 95,418 29,329 
West Virginia_ 1,696 16,559 1,417 230,780 26,047 4,598 657 43,814 176,993 52,730 
Region IV: 
Alabama___- 7,355 5,786 198 064 48,719 158,514 3,591,038 36,026 22.96 44, 220 
Florida 16,397 8,493 151,806 51,124 118,539 2,828,836 26,941 24.31 35,231 
Georgia 11,203 9, 687 245, 96 , 592 192,351 4,420,000 43,716 23.99 50,532 
Mississippi- ---- ‘ 7,061 4,116 105, 30,298 83,481 1,721,376 18,973 ! 21.33 22,982 
South Carolina 5,776 5,627 102,249 45,481 84,567 1,790,295 19,220 36 21.74 22,516 
Tennessee 9,159 7,537 271,113 83,604 210,306 4,707,619 47,797 195,317 22.95 59,640 
Region V: 
Kentucky... -- 3,708 18 ,642 4,841 271,062 63 , 968 203,105 5,099 ,697 46,160 190,592 25.74 61,284 
Michigan_ 7,573 112,199 18,138 1,126,910 199,398 992,789 36,401,691 225 , 634 974,100 37.02 265,464 
(aN 15,849 84, 668 17,019 950,729 213,911 896,818 29,535,314 203 ,822 864,908 33.49 211,265 
Region VI: 
Illinois 16,958 81,274 30,200 718,311 253 , 265 668 , 269 20 , 238 , 993 151,879 620 , 930 31.22 169 , 847 
Indiana 4,127 45,508 11,005 350 , 534 105,177 341,123 9,915,517 77,528 322,421 29.94 80,747 
Minnesota_- | 8,234 12,298 3,218 180 ,094 43,592 166,607 4,702,680 37 ,865 f 36 28.70 40 ,000 
Wisconsin _-_- = 5,959 18,639 4,624 195,442 47 ,689 168 ,668 5,578, 225 38 ,334 154,710 33.61 43,717 
Region VII: 
OE EES te 4,765 1,753 52,011 22,348 47,500 1,182,130 10,795 42,483 25.94 11,724 
Renee... ....- _ 5,778 1,460 55,861 17,216 58,742 1,659 ,352 13,350 5, 402 28.64 12,312 
Missouri_____- 41,810 17,370 250,110 83,865 205, 294 5,283,145 46,658 178,045 27.81 54,909 
 ——————— 2,163 884 26,511 13,055 24,527 : 5,574 23,242 27.32 5,304 
North Dakota__- 199 110 10,229 1,726 9,542 252,105 2,169 8,596 27.23 1,901 
South Dakota__.. 521 148 5,268 1,764 4,797 116,776 1,090 4,344 25.25 1,168 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas - : 6,290 12,217 2,719 111,898 24,610 77 , 268 1,569,212 17,561 71,033 20.86 24,215 
Louisiana___ 6, 567 17,380 2,289 130,433 | 22,199 113,644 2,566,171 25,828 106,040 23.24 29,514 
Oklahoma. 11,950 10,182 2,872 108 , 887 30,509 103,784 2,554,345 23,! 96,194 25.40 23,912 
a 39,549 36,917 8,504 313,559 71,719 321,423 7,758,988 73,051 305,726 24.52 76,115 
Region IX: 
SS Te ee 858 | 43,430 11,131 41,789 1,293,134 9,498 38,457 | 31.76 9,378 
Montana- . 603 36,773 11,340 41,838 1,133,325 9,509 41,838 26.83 7,768 
New Mexico.........--- 534 31,442 4,974 25 147 633,196 5,715 23,476 25.79 5,707 
Lo Se een 1,001 33,660 10,026 31,611 952,635 7,184 28 ,493 31.33 7,366 
| ae es 167 12,309 2,644 12,402 439 ,638 2,819 11,053 36.00 2,638 
Region X: 
Arioen........... a = 46,365 12,764 887,517 7,711 32,050 26.61 10,238 
oo SS eee 1,153,797 | 405,180 34,152,921 239,131 993 ,328 33.26 255,176 
ee ee 15,952 | 6,636 375,653 3,469 12,606 26.68 (7) 
Nevweds........--...5. 646 20,329 5,871 845,114 5,171 21,174 38.00 | 4,468 
Region XI: 
ee eee 160 19,986 2,414 22,792 826,732 5,180 21,132 | 36.66 7) 
ee + 634 19,496 4,006 17,948 626 , 887 4,079 16,823 35. 56 4,140 
oeeen._.........- a 2,257 98,157 25,341 92,207 3,092,602 20,956 84,622 34.37 20,678 
Washington__________- 4,834 163,516 42,982 147,189 4,448 , 562 33,452 138 ,085 30.90 35,140 





1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation pro- 
gram, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 

2 Excludes transitional claims. 

3 Total, part-total, and partial. 

4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
bined-wage plan. 
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5 Includes 10 placements made during May in Guam, where an employment 
service office was officially opened in February 1958. 

6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 

7 Data not available. 

Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affili- 
ated State agencies. 


Social Security 














Table 8.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1957-May 1958 ' 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 






























Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid 
children the to to the Ge 
ial ) ; en- 
' ee perma- CGiseiat Old- (depend- Aid perma-| oral 
Year and Total 2 Old-age Aid to nently tance | Total age ent to he nently | . ccict. 
month = assistance Recipients the blind ind peste aay" ova" | assist- | chil- O tne | and | S5sst 
ee tally es ance | dren | Plind | totany | ance 
Families ——- M lis- aa ne (cases) 4 
dis- (recip- dis- 
Total 3 Children abled ients) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 
| Se eee i 2,506,394 646,224 2,392,527 1,826,673 108 , 142 281,865 309 , 000 —0.1 +0.7 +0.2 +1.0 —5.0 
| EE Oa) a 2,503,820 647,207| 2,398,792 1,831,924 108 ,443 283,910 , —.1 +.3 +.3 +.7 —4.9 
PO i sitiiiciciin Be ae 2,500,712 644,102. 2,391,192 1,826,543 108 ,667 285,545 290,000 .._- —.1 —.3 +.2 +.6 —1.2 
August Cr, ee tear 2,498 , 152 644,953) 2,398,768 1,832,615 108 ,611 285,928 291 000 _....._- —.1 +.3 —.1 +.1 +.1 
September---}__..__- mae 2,493,890 646,952) 2,413,863 1,845,570 108 , 433 285,709 288 ,000 ....-- —.2 +.6 —.2 —.1 —.8 
October_-__-- es ee 2,495,830 651,482| 2,433,476 1,861,772 108 , 452 287 , 410 , i eee +.1 +.8 (®) +.6 +3.3 
November.../_........ 2,491 , 486 657,016 2,456,633 1,879,870 108 , 481 288 , 963 312,000 re —.2 +1.0 (5) +.5 +4.9 
December. - 2,487,483 667,280 2,498,196 1,913,260 108 , 434 291 , 247 ye —.2 +1.7 (8) +.8) +10.1 
1958 
January -.-.-- Bu 2,480 , 860 678,078 2,541,178 1,946,187 108,214 293 , 468 392,000 : —.3 +1.7 —.2 +.8; +13.9 
February...-|_-- 2,474,557 690,027 2,587,697 1,981,829 107,731 295,704 $22,000 ; —.3 +1.8 —.4 +.8 +7.8 
March... . 2,470,707 704,537; 2,641,953 2,023,630 107,788 299 ,875 $52,000 a —.2 +2.1 +.1 +1.4 +6.9 
April a : 2,466,035 716,320; 2,687,930 2,057,987 107 ,900 304,872 454,000 ; ‘ —.2 +1.7 +.1 +1.7 +.5 
May..- ee eS ae 2,464, 409 725,042, 2,721,003 2,082,893 108, 144 309 , 502 432,000 . . —.1 +1.2 +.2 +1.5 —4.8 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1957 aan " “ = é snc sec Deieeaeadiaaitiaa tac ete eiesin 
May...... $256 601,000 $146, 766, 526 $62,471,755 $6,901,479 $16,697,046 $17,291,000 —0.2 +0.1 +0.2 +0.7 +1.6 —6.8 
June i 255,472,000 146,870,779 62,467,775 6,925,697, 16,778,530 16,133,000 —.4 +.1 6) +.4 +.5 —6.7 
: | See 256,032,000 147,642,412 62,369,825 6,990,762 16,990, 16,199,000 +.2 5 —.2 +.9 +1.2 +.4 
August -| 256,714,000 147,922,885 62,611,460 6,981,959, 16,973, 16, 232,000 +.3 +.2 4 —.1 —.1 +.2 
September_..| 256,605,000 147,377,859 63,332,635 6,942,681) 16,870,‘ 16, 137,000 (8) —.4 +-1.2 —.6 —.6 —.6 
October 263 893,000 151,360,052 65,176,163 7,179,571 17 ,093,5 17,149,000 +2.8 +2.7 +2.9 +3.4 +1.3 +6.3 
November. 264,857,000 150,609,473 1) 7,160,124 17,296, 17,848,000 +-.4 —.5 +-.9 —.3 +1.2 +4.1 
December 269,798,000 150,950,861 975 7,183,862 17,481, 20, 558 , 000 +1.9 +.2 +2.2 +.3 +1.1; +15.2 
1958 
January 274,843,000, 151,562,201 68 ,624 431 7,186,969} 17,741,992) 23,597,000 +1.9 +.4 +2.1 (5) +1.5 +14.9 
February _- 277,817,000, 151,153,017 70,012,017 7,168,691| 17,910,363) 25,223,000 +1.1 —.3 +2.0 —.3 +.9 +6.9 
March. ..| 284,045,000) 151,455,718 72,021 ,054 7,189,901 18,198,590 ,000 +2.2 +.2 +2.9 +.3 +1.6 +9.3 
April. ...... 285,222,000 151,009,093 73,458 ,013 7,191,081} 18,477,244) 27,725,000 +.4 —.3 +2.0 (5) +1.5 +.5 
eee 285,678,000, 151,344,772 74, 266,795 7,196,910} 18,704,455) 26,454,000 +.2 +.2 +1.1 +.1 +1.2 —4.6 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18 
ject to revision. 

2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; data 
for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 


All data sub- 
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families in which the requirements of at least 
determining the amount of assistance. 

‘ Beginning September 1957, excludes Idaho; data not available. 
change based on data for 52 States. 

> Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


1 such adult were considered in 


Percentage 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, 


and average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, May 1958 } 





























il tic | Aid to dependent at ~~ Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance | children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
Vendor Vendor Vendor | Vendor 
State | Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- | | Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
| assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | torecip- | med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | torecip- | med- 
ients 3 ical ients3 ical ients § ical ients 3 ical 
care 2 | care 2 care? | | care? 
Teen; Oe bites §... once cnn $61.41 $55.92 $5.66 $27.29 | $25.79 $1.52 $66.55 $62.52 $4.12 | $60.43 | $52.76 $7.95 
eS a are 38.82 38.81 -O1 | 8.42 | 8.41 SL ee es ae Race 33.34 33.30 -04 
ee are Pees a 49.50 44.48 5.05 15.97 14.80 1.18 53.96 49.61 4.37 37.43 30.87 6.63 
EEE a eee 84.05 78.15 6.00 45.52 41.85 3.79 104.85 98.98 MME lciccsracrun tues be ines acaedeoacae tieeciaeeias 
EES SS Oe Sa 92.27 80.89 11.38 32.04 30.43 | 1.61 75.68 67.73 7.95 60.7% 58.20 | 2.53 
0 eee ee eee 5 106.11 § 87.11 19.00 45.06 40.47 | 4.59 99.51 82.51 17.00 117.83 | 85.83 | 32.00 
SE a eerie Tees P eee eh eee! Pee ey See eee 71.41 65.59 ep Cn sees | eealens 
Se” ara eae 56.51 56. 23 -28 | 28.40 | 28.36 Tae epee ere) ceeeseee enya: (OPeree ae ee 66.55 66.31 | 24 
Rail SSN eae eee 51.40 45.85 5.56 | 29.44 26.70 2.74 63.18 56. 52 6.65 64.24 58.68 5.56 
od 66. 52 45.35 23.29 | 37.39 34.13 3.27 77.25 58.76 19.53 | 81.04 | 57.27 25.04 
ee eee eee 58.15 42.47 15.87 28.09 25.18 2.94 68.15 57.51 10.83 | (8) (8) (8) 
| 
i i Be a 73.14 63.55 9.90 33.54 30.38 3.32 76.78 69.49 7.62 | 77.52 65.33 12.64 
SS Se eee | 63. 28 61.62 1.67 20.92 20.81 11 73.83 72.14 1.72 50.40 47.48 2.95 
SEES ee eee 57.80 49.82 8.00 26. 66 25.79 86 61.40 54.40 7.00 63.15 53.15 10.00 
ao 55.42 52.33 3.09 26.57 24.81 1.76 59.68 57.12 2.55 63.67 59.36 4.32 
SE ee 96.78 78.25 19.12 46.16 43.19 3.06 114.30 106.35 8.27 117.37 86.35 | 32.97 
a latent alte a ene ae 66.93 61.04 5.93 36.82 36. 69 13 Serer a catered ra: 7 Faas 83.48 77.55 | 5.97 
EEE EL eee eee 82.37 69.93 12.44 42.00 35.70 6.33 97.47 76.06 21.41 60.10 55.92 | 4.71 
SEERA ee eet Eres ES PRR: Sa ee a. oe as 71.39 69.55 | RAGE bkdecenecestoenGasonsc eeeeewaes 
ey 63.71 53.32 10.57 27.57 26. 67. 91 80.19 63.50 | 7.02 | 68.86 54.64 14.41 
Nn ee 68.31 62.32 I nee oot (cn cote Sea eee ee pee 98.02 92.10 5.92 (8) (8) (8) 
New Hampshire. ................-- 68. 21 52.70 15.52 38.36 34.51 3.88 73.71 62.12 11.60 85. 20 55.01 30.35 
SS ees eens oe 81.72 70. 20 11.52 42.78 41.68 aon} 79.69 76.63 8.06 90.90 81.98 8.92 
a a 53. 57 47.15 6.43 26.17 23.59 2.58 56.65 51.40 5.25 56.65 50.07 6.57 
ES en meee ae 93.38 76.88 18.10 | 39.08 35.90 3.32 95.68 84.27 12.56 92.65 74.19 20.21 
OES a 37.03 35.75 1.28 | 18.31 17.91 .40 46. 26 45.19 1.08 42.50 40.18 2.32 
a eee 81.71 67.96 13.82 | 36.51 32.71 3.87 76. 25 57.95 18.83 96. 40 75.71 20.84 
eee 64.97 58.75 6.21 24.58 24.44 13 63.05 57.09 6.03 59.45 52.25 7.24 
EES a ee ee 68.81 62.93 5.88 29.10 25. 53 3. 57 84.58 78.71 5.88 75.91 70. 24 5.66 
Oregon... -- CEE Se er nS ee 80.88 59.17 21.7 39.69 36.85 2.86 88.06 73.00 15.06 | 89.31 69.03 20.37 
0 EEE eee 51.37 46.19 5.18 30.08 28.47 1.61 62.76 59.62 3.14 | 59.25 52.70 6.55 
OS ET Re ae 70.08 61.13 9.00 34.49 30.7 3.76 72.02 66.02 6.00 76.77 64.83 12.00 
0 Eee eee 39.79 37.79 2.00 18.71 18.18 .53 43.53 42.09 1.44 42.15 40.90 1.25 
4a SRE ee eee 63.51 57.51 6.00 34.79 32. 28 2.52 68.49 62.46 6.03 67.29 61.41 5.88 
| a 18.61 18.14 50 9.33 9.17 | -16 (7) (7) (7) 20.29 19.80 | 50 
ee 85. 57 76.31 9.42 44.01 39.14 4.89 97.20 89.59 7.72 98.03 85.40 | 13.00 
(0 4 aa 34.10 32.65 1.45 23.55 22.77 Pe ff 38.24 37.10 1.14 38.95 35.66 | 3.29 
ea All Sei Mp arse oe ae 76.85 61.65 15.68 | 43.26 7.71 5.59 81.34 68.11 13.42 117.66 85. 21 32.93 
| OS ea aoe 70.30 61.31 8.99 36.52 34.12 2.40 80.29 64.94 15.35 71.22 | 61.44 9.77 


| 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay medi- 
cal bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in italics 
represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 


for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 11-14 for average payments for State programs underjwhich 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

‘For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent care. 

6 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computedfon base of less than 50 recipients. 





TRUSTEES REPORT 
(Continued from page 28) 


this expected change in the number 
of aged persons will be even greater 
than may at first appear, because 


old-age and survivor benefits and 
from 0.24 to 0.49 percent of payroll 
for the monthly disability benefits, 











This figure as to the size of the 
aged population does not allow for 
any underenumeration in the census, 
which might amount to as much as 
400,000 for this age group. It is 
estimated that by the year 2000 the 
number of persons aged 65 and 
over will be about double the present 
number and will represent from 9 
to 13 percent of the population. The 
effect on the finances of the old-age 
and survivors insurance system of 
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at the end of the century a mucn 
larger proportion of aged persons is 
expected to be eligible to receive bene- 
fits under the program than at pres- 
ent. 

The level-premium cost of the two 
programs—that is, the level percent- 
age of payroll which would be suf: 
ficient to finance the cost of the bene- 
fits in perpetuity—at a 3-percent 
interest assumption, range from 6.97 
to 8.99 percent of payroll for the 


depending upon the combination of 
assumptions selected. Tables 3 and 
4 show the estimated contributions, 
benefit payments, administrative ex- 
penses, interest earnings, and assets 
of the two trust funds through the 
year 2050, under alternative com- 
binations of assumptions with respect 
to benefit costs. 

The excess of the level-premium 
contribution rate equivalent to the 
graded schedule in the law over the 


Social Security 
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Table 








10.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 


























May 1958 | 
| | | | 
ss ae Aid to the Re Oris 
State Old-age assistance Aid to dependent | Aid to the blind | permanently and | ‘ Ge _ cal 
| children | totally disabled assistance 
| 
| | | 
iss daxte ii hc aia da aati asic ahealgiala toca nanied alate tastes $13,946,833 | $4,144,088 | $446,003 | $2,460 , 206 | 2 $7,711,000 
PN aso Baka tlewaniwdcd canddabenuces asec 1,033 UOGe to See ace a 559 | 18 
CE ne ee eee ee eee nt eee rn | RES SHS e) SAREE SET ee (3) 4 22,324 
Arka 282,310 39, 8,858 Sp i scedccicontesdess 
Ce nd oe te 1,598,808 | 855,513 CS 3 eee. ee oe 112,274 
EI anne a eS Sys CS ee ee ee ec 594,138 | 41,691 2,608 13,855 (5) 
oS Eee Sa ee Sera 288,477 | 94,215 5,168 65 , 664 (8) 
SOD eA ROR EEE RAN SH SE rere eS SERS CASTES i ) Renin Se 6) URier Folk Sees A M2 
Rp GF CUNNING Bo os on onc cecccconkcaensumacccepebiedus 858 , eee | 579 122 
cc. es 8,544 29,760 532 | A eee 5 
I tne reno 6s oe a Sok 2 oo aes DS eee 1,912,102 397 , 767 63,151 420,933 | 4 572,636 
| 
SE en eet eee 1 ee ees Yee 486 , 758 110,288 19,890 | (3) 4 296,631 
Se nent ve re ay ee ones eR Teter, Reenemmmnee CE | eT eee) eee, ee (3) 4 258 ,052 
RR ain te ett cae as cn aakdlaw nade eae woe wa 305 , 981 66,849 4,778 54,044 46, 168 
Louisiana __-- eae er een, = ee ee ae 207,801 | 10,958 4,256 43,981 5,526 
Ee eee ee eee st tae ae 97,904 15,759 3,311 13,730 4 69,691 
Maryland__ ike pstccaes eae tx termes Lae tee 29,996 | 53,944 1,163 (eo Oa 
SRE ae Se er eee 2 ee 1,625,844 | 140,693 16,642 313,270 163,354 
Michigan. __.__.--- ae Sota, SMe abe cae teen ase 397 , 446 ES eee ee } 20, 664 176,734 
ee eee ae eee es ee 604,114 191 , 288 24,124 | 8,863 | 406 , 182 
ES ere en ee ae nee Eee MPSS | Cee es) SY 5 | Scenes ITS 4 189,995 
0 SE ne Lo any ae ee, ee eh ae 174,015 10,077 | 16,574 20,605 | 4 57,939 
| EERE ee eae caer ee DS 1 CA 2 eee ee 900 (3) } (5) 
wow! a = ae ee 82,368 | 15,118 2,783 10,076 (5) 
con SS Eas SRS TE eS ae 220,976 | 32,616 2,759 45,547 167 ,572 
ce ee eS ee AS E 66,060 | 66,857 | 2,030 | 13,146 12,854 
New York. ie ts GG ie a Ss Sein ess ad oc i ek nal 1,610,354 824,709 | 52,555 788 ,816 | 176,675 
i ROR re cae eet ee tee fee P 65,033 39 , 308 5,322 37 , 542 4 244,593 
Ee ee See eee? ee AS a SES 104,874 24,618 2,090 21,524 | 4 20,169 
| RS a Ceey See Sete A ee 563,131 10 ,937 22, 264 | 67 ,578 | 41,347,615 
| eee ees etre alee H 549,144 205,410 11,094 | 46,572 | (8) 
NE Soe enn ee hr See Pee Eanes ee ee 390,311 53,529 | 4,473 | 86 ,927 101,981 
i oe ee ee ae ery eee 253 ,935 244,812 54,908 99,474 | 181,126 
OS ee ee See ee ee a 64,845 | 60,465 798 27,816 | 4 52,452 
eb ES ee ae eee eee eee ae SAS a a POP PES, Ee ee ee eT 416,711 
SE as es oe, See Ae RY * RS eae SS STE ESE | SET ee ee eee er Oe es SA 4 138,749 
MS cintineis wes wc cba cack wads eke es 114, 246 39,049 | 4,180 a ae 
Utah EN = Sn a a NT eee RE” te se ee 52,152 28,684 | 1,326 11,220 1,815 
RE Se oe pee renee nee Wgeweke) -  iee 311 137 | 6 51 | 123 
Se ee Se ae eee ee Sees eS Eee oe eee: See ee sa ee eS 415,257 
I 55 on 5 5 < oun onan eeuuabokemes ate as 520,334 195,813 5,870 75,856 | 174,870 
Lo ke, ee eee eee ee eer eee 31,158 | 56, 936 | 1,246 24,950 | 411,121 
lias Sco concackh pak ss ake eee nas | 593,073 168 , 468 13,878 40,893 | 252,851 
| el Seen rae. ae ae | 32,925 | 6,049 967 | 5,024 | 16,603 





! For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 
made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, no vendor 
payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 


assistance. 
5 Data not available. 





these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 





level-premium cost of benefits and ad- 
ministrative expenses (after appro- 
priate adjustment for the effect of in- 
terest earnings on the existing trust 
fund) is used to indicate the actuarial 
balance of the system. A negative 
figure indicates the extent of lack of 
actuarial balance; a positive figure 
indicates more than sufficient fin- 
ancing (according to the estimate). 
The following table shows these 
figures for the old-age and survivors 
insurance program and.the disability 
insurance program (computed as of 
the beginning of 1958). 

In view of the very long-range 
nature of these projections, and the 
many variable factors involved, the 
deficiency for the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system under the 
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intermediate-cost estimate is relative- 
ly small and so the system may be 


[Percent] 
| Inter- 
, | Low | High| medi- 
Item cost | cost | ate 
| cost 
Old-age and survivors in- | 
surance: 
Contributions__....._.----- 7.38) 7.28 7.33 
i | a ee 6.97; 8.99 7.90 
Net difference_.__._.--- .41)/—1.71 —.57 
Disability insurance: | 
Contributions____......---- |; 0.50) 0.50 0.50 
Benefit costs !.............- 24 49 .35 
Net difference__-_-_.----- . 26 01) 15 


1 Including adjustments (a) to reflect lower con- 
tribution rate for self-employed as compared with 
employer-employee rate, (b) for existing trust 
fund, and (c) for administrative expenses. 


said to be in approximate actuarial 
balance. Under the intermediate-cost 
estimate the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund would have a 
balance of more than $55 billion in 
the year 2025 and thus there is 
ample time in the future to make 
adjustments which might be needed 
in the light of further experience 
and of future estimates. The dis- 
ability insurance program shows a 
small “surplus” according to the 
intermediate-cost estimate. However, 
considering the variability of cost esti- 
mates for disability benefits, this 
program also may be considered in 
approximate actuarial balance, and 
this small actuarial excess is certainly 
no more than a moderate safety 
factor. 
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Table 11.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1958 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


Payments to . 
y ts t Percentage change from— 











recipients 
Num- 
ar ber of | April 1958 May 1957 
Stat recip- in— 2 
ients Total Aver- a |. = 
amount age ; | bay | 
— Amount — | Amount 
Total 2____ 2,464,409 $151,344,772| $61.41) —0.1 +0.2) -1.7| 43.1 
Ala.........-| 103,145} 4,003,868} 38.82) —.1 +.2) —1.9) —13.2 
Alaska____. 1,529 394,491] 61.80/ —.8 —.4| —3.7 —6.7 
Ariz.........| 14,043 774,147) 55.13} —.2 4) —.5 —1.2 
Ark 55,855, 2,764,676, 49.50) +.5| +12.7; +1.5} +40.1 
"ee 266,468 22,397,305| 84.05, +.1| +.1] +.9] +128 
Colo.? 52,193) 4,815,880) 92.27) —.1 —.1) —.5| 411.3 
Conn______- 15,183} 41,611,136/4106.11; +.4 —.7| —3.7| +21.0 
ie 1,541) 75,589, 49.05) —.2 .6| —6.1 —6.1 
kaa : 3,116| 176,073) 56.51) +.2 —.1}) +3.2, +3.6 
Pits... 69,230} 3,729,821] 53.88) +.1| (5) +.3 +9.2 
Ga_.........| 97,978) 4,244,688} 43.32) +.1 “vy =8 Sis 
Hawaii_____- 1,538 79,059) 51.40} +.2 +.1| —3.1] +.3 
Idaho______- 8,017 485,362} 60.54) —.5| —.6| —2.8 —2.6 
ieee ae 82,093} 5,460,933) 66.52} —.3 +.3) —5.5 —6.7 
Ind 30,679; 1,783,908] 58.15, —.3 +1.9} —6.3 —2.1 
lowa 37,201] 2,507,715) 67.41) —.3 —.2) —4.1} —5.3 
Kans_____- 30,895} 2,259,711) 73.14) -—.5| () | —4.7 —2.1 
Te 57,492; 2,221,459} 38.64, —.1 —.1| —1.8 —1.8 
Get 6... 124,216} 7,860,800] 63.28} +.1] (5) —.1] +.2 
Maine 12, 238) 707,350) 57.80} +.1 +3.9) +4.3} +413.3 
| | } | 
Md. 9,707 537,971) 55.42) +.2) +6.3) —2.1] +6.6 
Mass________ | 85,030) 8,229,590) 96.78} —.1/ 1.2) —2.0) +9.9 
Mich_______- | 67,014) 4,485,171] 66.93} (5) | —3.11 —3.0! +2.9 
Minn | 48,554) 3,999,334) 82.37) —.1 +3.4) —2.7) +7.3 
Miss____- | 81,011] 2,422,280) 29.90; +.1) (@) | +.1) 44.3 
Mate: 123,188] 6,713,873 54.501 —.2 —.2} —2.8 —3.0 
Mont | 7,904} 487,187) 61.64) —1.0 —1.1) —5.2 —5.7 
Nebr- 16,464] 1,048,920] 63.71; —.2 —.1} —3.7} +15.6 
Nev..____- | 2,584! 176,515} 68.31) —.2| (6) +1.5 +3.8 
N. H.- | 5,306) 361,908} 68.21) —.4 +.1 —7 —.8 
| | } 
ae mee 1,567,479] 81.72} —.1] —.9] —1.4, +1.4 
N. Mex | 10,278} 550,632} 53.57} +.5] +.5| +8.0) +9.1 
= see 88,980/ 8,310,203] 93.38) —.3|  —.9| -3.7; 41.1 
<2 50,807; 1,881,199] 37.03} +.1! +.4) —1.8) +3.4 
N. Dak 7,586 619,877} 81.7 —.3} +1.3} —4.44 —7.9 
Ohio 90,652) 5,889,335] 64.97) —.2) (*) | —4.4) 3.5 
Okla 93,370] 6,424,883} 68.81) —.2/ —.8| —1.2 +2.0 
Oreg______- 17,957| 1,452,433} 80.88) +.1 +.8) —.9 —1.4 
Pa___- 49,042) 2,519,307/ 51.37} —.2) (8) | —3.9 —2.4 
Pp. R..... 41,502 336,824] 8.12 sy (8) | —3.0 —2.0 
Ss 7,205 504,922] 70.08} —.4/ —1.0]} —3.8 —3.0 
TY See 35,520] 1,343,576) 37.83] —.4| —.8|- —4.1 —2.3 
S. Dak 9,753, 505,696, 51.85, —.1| (*) | —3.2} +6.4 
Tenn_______- 57,123) 2 273,077| 39.70} +.2) +3.2| —2.0 +9.8 
i ae 224,741] 10,575,195} 47.06} (6) | (8) +.1 +4.8 
Utah_. 8,698 552,404] 63.51] —.2 —.2| —5.0 —2.5 
ea 6,128 311,434, 50.82} —.5 —.5) —5.91 —6.1 
me Fea 619 11,522} 18.61 0 | +.1) —6.8) —6.5 
Wan Po a 15,531 563,861] 36.31] —.4)/ (5) | —3.5| +3.5 
Wash______- 55,213] 4,724,836] 85.57) —.1] +.2| —.9 —9.9 
W. Va_.....- 21,433 730,883] 34.10} —.1 —.5| —4.0 +3.0 
i, 1 38,006] 2,920,870] 76.85) —.4 +2.0} —4.5 —1.5 
a 3,663 257,514] 70.30} —.3 —1.4) —3:7] +9.5 























1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,070 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $346,325 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplemental payments of $9,888 from general assistance 
funds were made to 43 recipients. 

4 Includes retroactive payments covering increase in rate for convalescent 
care. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1958 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


Num- 
state ber of 
State recip- 

ients 

Total ?....| 108,144 
ae eee: 1,694! 
Alaska. --.--. | et) 
ee 810 
aes 2,025 
| 13,846 
i 328 
Conn........ 304 
Del-__-- 271 
ee 234 
SAS 2,524 
ee 3,482 
Hawaii_-_---- SO 
Idaho....-- 181 
te 3,234 
ee: 1,837 
lows........ 1,462 
aee......-. 627 
_ 3,260 
| 2,473 
Maine..----- 473 
|) a | 456) 
| Sa 2,012 
Mich.......- 1,784 
| aes 1,127 
ae 5,348 
_ i 5,112 
Mont. 389 
Nebr... .---- 974 
a See ee 152 
i Se | 240 
>| | 903 
N. Mex...-- 387 
|, 4,185 
oo es 4,935 
N. Dak...--- 111 
eae 3,695 
i _———e | 1,887 
ees 297 
|) et 17,486 
eke deicannks 1,842 
ae 133 
BS) ccc ewe sce | 1,780 
S. Dek. ...-- 180 
ce | 2,903 
ag so eee 6,042 
Utah .. <a: 220 
, , eerie 139 
aes } 22 
oe | 1,214) 
rn | 760} 
| 

'._ 1,097 
|; 1,034 
oo ee 63} 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


ject to revision. 


payments 


Payments to 


recipients 
Total Aver- 
amount age 


7,196,910, $66.55 
36.04 
68.10 
63.85 


61,059 
6,129 
51,722 


109,260; 53.96 
1,451,783) 104.85 
24,823) 75.68 
30,250; 99.51 
19,351} 71.41 
14,911!| 63.72 
146,445, 58.02 
167,412, 48.08 
5,054, 63.18 
11,713, 64.71 
249,840; 77.25 
125,186) 68.15 
120,106; 82.15 
48,140, 76.78 
129,857, 39.83 
182,579, 73.83 
29,041; 61.40 
27,212| 59.68 
229,977, 114.30 
123,259, 69.09 
109,844 97.47 
206,961; 38.70 
306,720; 60.00 
27,770; 71.39 
78,106, 80.19 
14,899 98.02 
17,691| 73.71 
71,956; 79.69 
21,922) 56.65 
400,430, 95.68 
228,312; 46.26 
8,464) 76.25 
232,970, 63.05 
159,611 84.58 
26,153, 88.06 
1,097,462, 62.76 
14,848 8.06 
9,579} 72.02 
74,504) 41.86 
9,266) 51.48 
126,359) 43.53 
308,383) 51.04 
15,067; 68.49 
7,429; 53.45 

437) (4) 
51,679} 42.57) 
73,870) 97.20 

| 

41,948) 38.24 
84,103; 81.34 
5,058; 80.29 


] 
i 


Percentage change from— 


April 1958 May 1957 


in— in— 
—_ Amount — Amount 
Reet REET CREWS anmceree 
| +0.2 +0.1) (3) | +4.3 
+.7 +1.0) +0.7 —5.0 
oO) ft & bi 
+1.0 +.5| —.2 —.9 
+.7 +9.7) —.4) +28.1 
+.7 +.5} +3.3) +17.5 
+.3 +.7 +.6 +9.3 
—1.0 —.l1|) —8.4 —12.8 
2.3 +1.5| +17.3 +20.1 
—1.3) —1.9) -—7.1 —8.0 
+.7 +.6 —.5 +7.8 
—.1 3) —.4 —.2 
(4) (4) (‘) (4) 
+2.3 +2.3) —3.7 —8.3 
—.2 —.1) —5.1 +5.1 
+1.0 +.4) +2.0 +2.2 
+.3 +.4| —1.6 —2.8 
+.5 —1.7 +.6 —2.6 
+.1 ® | —.3 —.2 
+.8 +.4) +7.8 +7.1 
+.9 +2.7) —4.1 +3.2 
—.4 +3.9| —3.4 +2.0 
-.1 —3.4 2.6 +8.3 
+.4 —3.91} —.6 —3.6 
+.4 +5.5| —3.7 +8.1 
+.6 +.6| +13.6 +413.4 
+.4 +.4 +.1 +.1 
—2.5 —5.5 —6.3 —2.7 
+.7 +1.5| +6.8) +30.7 
+4.1 +5.9, +33.3) +59.4 
—.8 —.4, —4.8 +1.5 
+.4 +1.5| —3.1 —.6 
—1.0 —1.0} —1.3 —.6 
—.7 —1.3} —2.5 —1.7 
—.2 +.2) +.7 +3.6 
0 +14.0| —3.5| +20.3 
+.1 —4.2, —4.2 —7.4 
—.3 —.8| —2.7 +.3 
—2.3 2.0 —8.0 —2.8 
+1 —.5) —.4 —.1 
+.4 +.6| +4.8 +5.5 
+.8 —1.3) —3.6 —6.1 
+.2 +.1}) +.8 +1.0 
+.6 —.1) —6.2 +2.6 
—.2 +.2) —3.9 +2.1 
+.6) +.7| —6.9 —2.8 
—1.3 —.6| —.9 —4.5 
+2.2} +41.9 2.2 2.8 
| (4) (4) @® | @& 
| +.2 +.9} —4.9] +.4 
—.9} +42.1| -—3.3) 21.2 
| } 
re aa ie hae 
| —.5} +6.0| —2.5| —1.3 


_ 
~ 
~~ 
- 
~~ 


| | (*) | (*) 


All data sub- 


2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $31,063 to 349 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $41,838 to 676 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $629,976 to 10,382 


recipients. 


3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 

age change, on less than 100 recipients. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 


Table 13.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1958 } 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





















































| 
Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
— Average per— April 1958 in— May 1957 in— 
State 0 | } 
a 
families 3 , Total 
Total? | Children | smount | Number Number 
Family Recipient Amount of Amount 
| recipients \recipients| 
| | 
OURS acts OO naasoccce oe 725,042 | 2,721,003 | 2,082,803 | $74,266,795 | $102.43 | $27.29 41.2] 41.1] +13.7 | +18.9 
Rs cccwnnensudwscecteapueecaentoued 22,931 90 , 966 70,574 766,179 | 33.41 8.42 +.8 | +.9 +11.3 —12.0 
a een ROY RU rr eran 1,219 4,249 3,136 122,085 | 100.15 28.73 —1.7 | —2.0 —10.6 | —12.2 
| Ee ER Pe re 5,904 23,173 17 ,632 621,022 | 105.19 26.80 +1.9 | +5.0 +12.5 | +12.6 
po eee ee eee are | 8,620 33,169 25,971 529,800 | 61.46 15.97 +2.7 | +9.5 +1.4 | +9.4 
2 RPS eee ee Sane tp 63,772 225,639 174,727 10,271, 907 161.07 | 45.52 +1.9 | +2.1 +20.2 | +39.6 
2, ee ee es eee ree | 6,699 | 25,841 20,058 | 828 ,033 123.61 32.04 +.2 | +.7 +9.0 | +17.7 
are) 6,281 | 20,539 15,231 | 925,492 147.35 | 45.06 +2.2 +1.8 +15.6| +26.4 
eS ee ee 1,650 | 6,087 4,651 | 144,664 87.68 23.77 —1.1 | —.6 +13.6 | +16.7 
District of Columbia. -._................_.- 3,082 13,318 10,423 | 378,215 122.72 28.40 +2.1} +1.2 +29.1 | +38.6 
UNA ide Ottincibideccccackuteouendeactne 24,582 89,407 69 ,088 1,453,784 59.14 16. 26 +1.1 | +1.2 +10.6 | +9.4 
OI a5 eo oo ae isk cintde ds 15,731 58,905 45,241 1,308 ,954 83.21 | 22. 22 +.9 | +1.0 +4.9 +4.3 
Es See eee * 2,798 10,869 8,655 | 319,984 114. 36 29. 44 | +1.0 | +.5 —1.0 —1.3 
RR itrabilbsinensbthchareddeesinasacesioaaed 1,892 6,929 5,099 266 , 629 140.92 | 38.48); —.2) —.1] +5.2} 7.5 
Na iicbibnds ib cb ococscak dean cagiasenel 30,112 121,693 93,255 4,550,375 151.12 | 37.39 | +2.5 +2.8 +14.3 +18.6 
ER a TE 10,323 37,455 28,043 1,052,111 101.92 28.09 | +1.4 +1.3 | +11.7 +13.8 
SO Pe Se ee 7,993 29,323 21,906 | 1,033,920 129.35 35. 26 | +1.1 | +1.2 +8.1 +6.9 
| RE EE er eee ee 5,433 | 20,105 15,624 674,226 | 124. 10 33.54 | +.3 | —.4 +9.5 | +10.0 
Se 20, 260 | 73, 685 55,597 1,446,084 | 71.38 19.63 +.7 +.6 +4.9 +4.4 
ae ee ae 24,685 99 , 284 76,576 | 2,077,178 84.15 20.92 +1.0 +.8| +15.5] +13.8 
PR ass a baicaenaschcnivadeauaceutpabineen 5,253 18,303 13,436 | 487 ,875 92.88 26. 66 +1.2 +1.1 +14.0 +14.7 
| 
Maryland_..... iiandediinceienmnsl 7,418 30, 504 23 ,909 812,914 | 109. 59 26. 57 +.8 +8.1| +11.2 +20.6 
pO a a 13,628 45,978 34,047 2,122,418 | 155.74 | 46.16 +.8 +.3 | +8.2 +19.9 
be EE et 23 , 593 84,561 62,259 3,113,830 | 131.98 | 36.82 | +2.0 +1.3| +15.4 +15.8 
Minnesota__-.-- en Nn oe ener ee 8,833 30, 238 23,383 1,270,062 143.79 | 42.00 +1.1 +5.7 +6.7 +13.2 
a eee ee | 16,723 | 63,334 50,041 | 793,131 | 47.43 12.52 +2.6 +2.5 | +22.6 +104.2 
eee eet ae> 24,644 | 92,377 69,874 | 2,041,552 | 82.84 22.10 +3.0 —4.2 +20.0 +14.0 
NR acceniecit Siac nacte Shccadime weed 2,142 | 7,659 5,904 | 252,211 | 117.75 32.93 ey | —.7 —5.4 | —4. 3 
WINNINGS 655 cee uke ee 2,993 | 11,125 8,408 | 306,770 102. 50 27.57 —.4/ +1.3 +6.0 +8.6 
Se rar ee 877 | 2,937 2,247 | 80,653 | 91.96 27.46 +3.8 | +4.0 | +33.2 +34.8 
of” ae ae 1,019 | 3,892 2,938 149,310 | 146. 53 | 38.36 +.4 +1.6} +10.2 +15.5 
Le a ne renee eee! 8,855 | 29, 462 22,311 1,260,465 142. 35 42.7 +1.4 41.8] +19.8| +22.5 
RR SETS IRS 6,911 | 25,879 19,708 677 ,372 98.01 | 26.17 +1.0 | +.9 +2.5 | +4.3 
a ree 65,307 248 , 301 185, 248 9,702,937 148.57 39.08 +.7 | —1.1 +14.9 | +16.7 
ao, oe ra 24,817 | 98, 271 75,775 1,799,469 72.51 | 18.31 $1.2) +1.7 +17.1 +22.3 
eR Eee ae 1,688 | 6,361 4,916 232,221 137.57 | 36. 51 +.2 | —.2 —1.0 —7.6 
ea ee ee eee 21,060 | 82,095 62,878 3 2,017,492 95.80 | 24.58 +1.5 | +1.4 +15.0 +15.0 
EEE La 16,732 | 57,520 43,734 1,673,855 100.04 | 29.10 +.6 | —.2 +5.1 +21.9 
I pies. ensenssecattivabaaneciaialacen 5,185 | 18,715 | 14,105 742,853 143.27 | 39. 69 +1.4) 42.2|) +29.0 +33.5 
a ea 38,678 | 151,843 115,574 4,567,401 118.09 30.08 +.3 | +1.4 +26.8 +28.4 
bg a rae 47,642 | 174,551 | 140, 206 656,012 13.77 | 3.76 +.8 +1.4 +17.6 +17.7 
} | } 
| Ee ae nee 4,480} 16,065) 11,975 | 554,064 123.68 34.49 —.2| +.7] +240 +25.4 
ROMY CIDR oe ncn dpi nencdn decay 9,447 | 37,405 | 29,355 | 526,770 55.7 14.08 +.9 | +.8 +13.1 +12.8 
Ea | 3,064 10,451 7,908 | 289,972 04. 64 27.75 +.4 | +1.0 +7.0 +17.4 
6 eR Sart Fee: 20,025 | 73,734 | 55,513 | 1,379, 242 68.88 18.71 +.9 | +.9 +5.8 +11.6 
eR ea eae 26,614 | 109, 587 83,292 | 1,900, 585 71.41 | 17.34 +1.2 | +1.3 +12.6 +12.3 
Serer coe ee ere a 3,218 11,389 8,493 396 , 277 123.14 | 34.79 +.9 —2.0 +13.4 +20.1 
i. \" SRS: 1,133 | 3,972 2,990 105, 262 92.91 | 26. 50 +2.5 +2.5 +3.2 +5.4 
pS SPEER 229 | 834 703 7,785 34.00 9.33 —.2} +.4 —16.2 —16.1 
.- Sarr esr at } 9,170 | 36,737 28,766 685,772 74.78 | 18. 67 —.1 +.6 +3.5 +5.8 
La ery ae rae 11,578 | 40,068 | 29,77 1,763,527 152.32 | 44.01 +.9 | +2.1 +20.3 +24.6 
Lc ty | aaa 19,093 | 73,469 | 57,193 1,730,159 90.62 | 23.55 +1.6 | +1.4 +7.0 +13.2 
bid, eS Se ees i 8,314 | 30,141 | 22,641 1,303,931 156. 84 43. 26 +1.1 | +.2 +5.8 +6.2 
Weel oo ig se hoe Se os BE 712 | 2,519 | 1,903 | 92,004 129. 22 36.52 —2.3| —1.9 +8.4 +19.6 
i ' 
For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- determining the amount of assistance. 
ject to revision. 3 In addition, supplemental payments of $281,109 were made from general as- 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
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sistance funds to 6,300 families. 
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Table 14.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 
1958 } 


Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
} y 
payments] 


Payments to | 
recipients 


Percentage change from— 


Num- | 
State | ber of April 1958 May 1957 

recip- in in— 

ients Total Aver- ine Se 
amount age | x —| | 
| — mee Sum: Amount 
| 

Total 309 , 502 $18, 704,455) $60.43) +41.5 +1.2} +9.8 +12.0 
See... 12,725 424, 300 33.34 +.8 +1.1 —.8 —7.6 
a 6,877 257,428, 37.43, +41.6 +12.8 +3.3 +21.3 
Calif__-- , 2,832 217,887 76.94) +14.1 +12.2)-- ee ee 
Colo 5,475 332,520, 60.73 +.5 +1.1) +2.4/] +4.2 
Conn 2,052 241,781 117.83) —1.0 —1.6) —7.6 —6.5 
Del___- 292 18,672, 63.95) —1.0 (2) —21.7 —20.6 
D. C- ‘ 2,412 160,528 66.55 —.8 —1.9) —2.2 —1.6 
Fla__- aia 6, 268 361,212) 57.63 0 +.1) +15.8 +25.4 
Ga . j 15,241 713,011, 46.78 +2.0 +2.0) +13.8 +13.3 
Hawaii-_---..- 1,111 71,373; 64.24 —.7 —.6, —10.8 —4.3 
Idaho 941 61,399 65.25 +.7 +.7) +1.1 +1.4 
Ill. c 16,813 1,362,539; 81.04 +7.2 +8.6) +33.2 +34.2 
Kans_______- 4,276 331,482, 77.52 —.6 +1.1) +1.8 +4.5 
= 7,295 280,130; 38.40 +2.0 +2.1; +99.4) +101.9 
RB osc 14,889 750,362, 50.40 +.4 +.4) +3.2 +3.8 
Maine... --- 1,373 86,701) 63.15 +4.6 +6.5) +41.1 +44.7 
(| = 4 5,053 321,748 63.67 +.4 +7.8| +2.6 +12.1 
eee 9,502 1,115,220) 117.37 +.2 —1.1} —2.3 +3.3 
| ae 3,459 288,764 83.48 +2.1 +2.2) +20.5 +21.2 
Minn______- 1,880 112,979 60.10) +41.2 +1.1, +17.4 +21.6 
Miss__..___- 6,427 190,007; 29.56 +2.8 +2.9 +43.2) +71.9 
aaa 15,004 844,021 56.25 +.4 +.3) +4.3 +3.2 
Mont.......- 1,458 100,099 68.66 +.3 +.1 —3.4) —4.5 
=a 1,430 98,465 68.86, +1.8 +3.5 +5.5) +28.3 
>. aa 332 28,285, 85.20 +.9 +1.6; +3.4 —.8 
N.J ts 5,106 464,112, 90.90 41.3 +.8) +8.7 +9.2 
Ss ) 2,000 113,294 56.65 +.6 +.7; +9.2 +12.3 
3 aaa 39,038 3,616,985 92.65 +.5 —.5 +.1 +2.5 
_& tae 16,182 687,806 42.50 +1.6 +1.8 +8.9 +16.0 
hy. ek ....... 1,033 99,586 96.40 +.1 +10.6 +.4 +1.4 
| oe 9,340 3 555,223) 59.45 +.7 —10.4, +1.4 +13.0 
Ss ae 8,225 624,337, 75.91 +.8 +.1) +11.1 +12.5 
Oree........< 4,267 381,067, 89.31) +41.4 +.6 +19.8 +13.2 
. a cos 15,186 899,784, 59.25) +41.3 +.1; +14.0 +13.7 
ae 21,072 184,938 8.78) +1.1 +1.1 +.4! +.5 
fh ae ae 2,318 177,959} 76.77) +41.5 +2.0 +38.9 +35.9 
1 ee 7,757 269,928) 34.80 +.2 +.2) —2.2 —2.2 
S; 2k... 982) 51,498 52.44 +.7 +.9| +7.4 +17.8 
: | ae: 5,509 232,197; 42.15) +4.8 +5.8) +36.5 +45.3 
_ (as 2,576 120,977, 46.96 +19.8 +19.5 _- eee 
Uteh........ 1,908 128,384) 67.29 —.4 —.3) +6.8 +5.9 
, YS 704 37,445) 53.19) +3.7 +3.8 +17.3) +24.0 
5 Se 103} 2,090, 20.29) +3.0 +3.1) —1.0} +1.8 
, ae J 5,604 235,673) 42.05) +.9 +1.3) +1.8) +1.7 
i ee 5,837 572,181; 98.03) +1.3 +1.8) +9.0) +2.3 
. £o ae | 7,582 295,341} 38.95 +.1 +.8} —9.0} +2.9 
ji ae 1,242} 146,132) 117.66) —1.0 —.l) —1.4 +5.1 
Wren... | 514| 36,605] 71.22) —.2 +3.5) —2.8) +7.4 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

3 In addition, supplemental payments of $50,847 from general assistance funds 
were made to 2,119 recipients. 
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Table 15.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1958 } 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 

















payments] 
Payments to Percenta h: +f 
cases age change trom— 
Num- | ] x 
State | ber of | April 1958 | May 1957 
cases | in— mi 
oo a er: | ree 
amount | age 
— seine —_ Amount 
Total ?____| 432,000) $26,454,000) $61.24 ~4.8| —4.6| +39.7) +53.0 
Ala. . 145 1,862) 12.84) ~17.1| —18.5) +33.0) +38.5 
Alaska______ | 193 13,412} 69.49} —7.2) —1.1) +26.1) +48.7 
. ae. 2,779 114,988; 41.38) —16.2 —6.4) +24.2} +20.2 
= 354 4,298) 12.14) —19.0} —23.7) +9.9} +7.3 
Oeil... -..:2 |} 98,824) 2,162,831; 55.71; —15.9} —10.3) +27.4) +33.7 
ab :.... | 1,828 69,523} 38.03; —23.4 —37.0) +16.1) +418.4 
Conn..____- _| 35,971 $425,193) 71.21) —6.7| —9.4) +89.4) +125.5 
CS as 1,856 123,916, 66.77) —8.3 —9.1) +45.5) +56.7 
aes 1,098 74,857; 68.18) +3.5] +3.7| +62.4) +67.3 
samen 8,800 | ns Teed here wits iaod le tote = be 
' 
__ | 2,559 60,621) 23.69) —4.9 —5.6' +10.8 +14.6 
Hawaii__-___- 1,428 96,482, 67.56, —.1 +3.3) —3.6 +3.6 
ares | 38,962) 2,791,074; 71.64, —4.6 —5.0, +30.4) +31.5 
| ee | 26,095 942,541! 36.12) -—1.8 —7.2; +96.2) +107.9 
Se 4,037 141,694) 35.10) —10.7; —16.3) +5.5) +17.3 
mens. .......] 2,054 117,061; 56.99 —14.8 —18.6) +5.8 +5.6 
Ee es 2,979 111,461) 37.42) —8.8 —11.6 +6.5 +23.2 
OU Bo a 10,343 456,900, 44.17) +1.2 +1.0) +7.9 +6.2 
Maine______- 2,941 125,170; 42.56) —13.9) —16.4) +19.0) +39.6 
| eee 2,786 166,266 59.68 0 —.1) +12.45 418.8 
Mass. .....-- 10,135 709,248 69.98 —4.4 —7.3 +13.1) +30.6 
Mich.--._.--- | 41,933) 3,822,912) 91.17) —5.5 +3.1) +92.3 +116.8 
Minn.......- | 8,151 532,630 65.35 —7.4 —10.2. +30.0 +48.2 
ae | 910 12,762, 14.02 —8.0 —6.3 —.7 —.1 
Mo.........- | 7,081 388,886, 54.92 —1.5 —1.9| —2.3 +7.3 
ES ae 1,318 63,112; 47.88) —29.0/ —23.3'+120.4) +198.6 
ees 1,303 53,711} 41.22; —19.3; —21.7, +8.0° +16.4 
ae 800 ft ee ae ee : A one 
: aes 1,416 75,278 53.16; —9.2) —17.2 +55.3 +458.4 
N.J.5.....---| 11,940) 1,105,609) 92.60} —5.2 —4.8 +60.2 +75.5 
N. Mex..-.-.| 585 21,006, 35.91) —.5 +2.4) +25.3) +28.8 
tt ee | 637,443, 3,143,607) 83.96, —3.9 —7.2) +36.7; +45.8 
oy oe 3,028 69,454) 22.94 —12.7) —11.4) +19.2) +22.0 
Ne ek... | 438 21,902} 50.00 —24.4) —27.7) +16.2) +23.8 
Ohio 7______- | 47,381; 2,995,588! 63.22) +.2 —.9| +69.4, +95.3 
ee 8,113 108,838} 13.42) +.6 —3.4) +5.3) —10.2 
Oreg........- 6,342 395,877; 62.42) —7.7| —14.8) (8) +29.7 
CR ORs 29,202) 2,014,525) 68.99} —1.7 —1.6) +27.6) +35.1 
tp SS 1,726 11,624 6.73) +6.5 +8.7\+104.7) —31.7 
i es: 4,175 275,551) 66.00} +1.3 —5.8) +15.1) +10.4 
sn 1,565 36,192} 23.13) —6.3 —.1) —.5 —.3 
8. Dak. ....- 1,157 40,002} 34.57) —5.3 —8.2| —5.2 —9.6 
Tenn_______- 2,536 37,938} 14.96, —9.5) —11.4) +21.1 +8.5 
a 10,600 1” ES ER Re ER) RSE eee 
ji ae 2,849 157,974) 55.45) —4.0) —12.9) +63.1) +43.3 
ree 1,550 — | a Eee Pedals i 4 hecetied 
\ {| Sa 134 2,363; 19.06) —2.4 —5.2) —6.8} —5.6 
, 2,483 | 89,656) 36.11) —11.4 —9.1) +33.5) +36.5 
Wer... = 17,038] 1,114,045] 65.39] —4.3 —7.2| +47.0| +46.0 
= 3,734 126,832) 33.97| +27.3 +29.2| +77.1 +75.2 
. ae 10,425) 849,039) 81.44) —6.8 —9.8) +39.8) +51.6 
WO. ...-<-- 457 23,701) 51. 86) —20.0) —26.6) +31.7) +33.4 
| | | 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 52 
States. 

3 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

5 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

6 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

7 Includes 8,854 cases and payments of $340,851 representing supplementa- 
tion of other assistance programs. 

8’ Not computed; data not comparable. 

® Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
DISABILITY INSURANCE INSURANCE 
(AGED ONLY) 
8 = am ol — i 
GENERAL 
ASSISTANCE 
pam wf CASES) coe 
MILLIONS 
AID TO ’ 
DEPENDENT = 
6 = ai CHILDRENS) Lo 
ha 
— — 2 
| 
5 -™ el OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 
(MOTHERS AND CHILDREN) 3 
= — 1 
4 = canal 
bidity 
‘ . ad THOUSANDS 
OLD-AGE — 
ASSISTANCE 
[> ome cee ee eee ee ee ee ee 
2 a —+ Fe —| — 400 
: AID TO THE PERMANENTLY 
AND TOTALLY OASLED 
' = a Fe — } OASO! (DISABLED e? — 200 
WORKERS) 4/! ,¢ . 
* 
_— SS << Sam 
— e : 
em ee AID TO THE BLIND 
‘ tht APWEETUOUUOROWROWE . 
MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. | | MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. OEC 
1I9490)—ss«1945 i950 61955 1957 1958 1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 


* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries re- 
ceiving monthly benefits (current-payment status) ; annual data 
represent average monthly number. Public assistance: monthly 
number of recipients under all State programs; annual data, 
average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: average 
weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all State 
laws; annual data, average weekly number for the year. 

1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower's, 


or parent’s benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care. 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

3 Beginning January 1957, includes some persons receiving 
“childhood disability” benefits. 

4 Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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